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Act III: The Weaver flat. An evening in November. 
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SYNOPSIS OF SCENES 


ProLtoGuE: A corner of the living-dining room of 


Acr I 


AcTuLl: 


the Weaver Flat, East 39th Street, New 
York City. A Saturday afternoon in Au- 


gust. 


Bide-a-wee Bungalow, Oceanside Beach, 
Long Island. One week later. 


ScENE I: The same. The last day of va- 
cation. 
ScenE II: The same. That night. 


Act III: The Weaver Flat. An evening in Novem- 


ber. 


TWO WEEKS OFF 


PROLOGUE 


Scene: The combination sitting room and dining 
room of the Weavers, in the East Thirties, New 
York—yust off Third Avenue. The flat is three 
fughts up. A door, right, opens into outside 
hall. Two doors, rear: one, right, leading into 
kitchen, and on the other side of mantelpiece a 
door to hall and bedrooms. There are two win- 
dows: one to the right of the kitchen door in 
the rear wall, with a vista of a fire-escape and 
clothestines; another is in the left wall, dowm- 
stage, which looks out upon the street. The 
room contains a conglomeration of furniture: 
center table, sideboard, upright piano, etc. There 
is a wall telephone near hall door, rear. 


TimE: An early Saturday afternoon in the middle of 
August. 


AT RisE: MATTIE WEAVER 1s discovered at window 
pulling in clothesline, from which she takes a 
girl’s summer frock. She crosses to twroning- 
board—which is suspended between the dining 
table and the back of a char—sprinkles the 
dress and places it on board and sets to work. 
She is about fifty, rather gaunt, and not a per- 
son to take her troubles lightly. She pauses at 
intervals to wipe the perspiration and stringy 
hair from her eyes. 
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The room is more or less in disorder. On 
the chair is a straw suitcase, opened and half 
packed. A bathing suit and a cap hang over 
the back of a chair. From the street and court 
come a jumble of noises characteristic of the 
city. A pianola is heard playing in a neighbor- 
ing flat. After a moment the telephone rings. 


Mattie. (Into phone) Hello... Yes, this is 
the Weavers’... No, Miss Weaver’s not home 
yet... Who? I can’t hear you—speak louder... 
Oh, the Store ... No, Frances’s not in yet. I ex- 
pect her any minute.... Yes, go ahead, I hear 
you.... (Pause.) She’s to—she’s what!... 
She can’t go today! ... But she’s all ready—I’m 
packing her things now. ... Well, I never heard 
of the like! ... Taking people’s vacations away 
irom: them: at. the’ last mmnte” ”..” Bate. 
(Realizing the futility of argument) Well, I'll tell 
her what you said. 


(Mattie hangs up the receiver and turns to see 
FRANK WEAVER, her brother, standing in the 
kitchen doorway, eating a piece of toast and fin- 
ishing a cup of coffee. He 1s a gray-haired, 
meek little man, who has seen better days. He 
is slightly older than his sister. He is in his 
shirt-sleeves and wears carpet slippers. Under 
his arm is a palm-leaf fan, which he uses fre- 
quently, He looks as if he had just got out of 
bed.) 


Mattie. Did you hear that? 

Frank. The Store? 

Mattiz. They’re not going to let Frances off. 
One of the girls in her department was took with 
the heat. I never heard of such a thing! 

FRANK. They got plenty girls . . 
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Martie. You'd think so till it comes to vacations 
and then they never have enough. Mr. Leverage 
promised her the last two weeks in August as far 
back as May. 

Frank. Well, I reckon they know what they’re 
doin’. 

Mattie. (Hotly) If you had any get-up about 
you, you'd tell him 

FRANK. Yes, and end up by losing Frances her 
job. 

Mattiz. Not muchtolose! On your feet all day 
selling hosiery from nine to five. Least they can do 
is give you your two weeks off when they promise. 

FRANK. Two weeks ain’t hardly worth makin’ a 
fuss about. 

Mattie. (Ironing savagely) Of course not to 
you. Night-watchman’s not a regular man’s job. 

Frank. You know I ain’t very well... 

Mattie. (Testing flatiron with finger) What’s 
Frances going to do? Daisy Loomis rented that 
bungalow for two weeks starting today. And 
Frances’s paid her share of the deposit already. 

Frank. Well, maybe they’ll give it back to her 
seein’ that 

Mattie. Yes, and maybe they won’t! The poor 
youngun’s had her heart set on this trip for months. 
Why, she ain’t even gone to movies, trying to get 
enough ahead. (Holding up dress) Look at this. 
She’s been all summer buying it. And that bathing- 
suit, there, she bought special. ... Well, all this 
talk ain’t going to help. (Sighs.) One thing, 
though, you got to break it to her. 

Frank. You can do it better than me. 

Mattie. I’m not her mother. Ever since I come 
here to live you been poking all the mean jobs off 
on me. 

Frank. Oh, well, I guess she won’t take it too 
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hard. Fran’s sensible. She'll understand it’s only 
put off for a while. 

Mattie. Maybe she’ll understand, as you call it, 
but it'll break her heart. She ain’t thought of noth- 
ing else for weeks. She don’t have any fun around 
here, no one to talk to but us old folks. A young 
girl’s got to have some pleasures. Besides, she’s all 
wore out. I’d rather took a licking than had this 
happen. 

Frank. Keep still—— Here she is! 


(The door opens and FRANCES WEAVER comes in, 
her arms full of packages. She 1s a slim, sweet- 
looking girl of about twenty, not exactly pretty 

. but with a quiet charm that sets her apart from 
the usual shop girl. She is dressed plainly but 
in good taste.) 


Frances. (Happily) Hello, everybody! Did 
you ever feel such heat in your life! (Turning her 
shoulders) Look at that! I stuck to the seat in the 
subway ! 

Frank. (Sitting near window, fanning) Too 
hot for me, I had to get up. 

Frances. (Putting down bundles, excitedly) 
Aunt Mattie, I bought out the store. Just last min- 
ute things. The sweetest pair of rubber bathing 
slippers—cerise. Some new stockings, dress-shields, 
and a bottle of citronella. (Opening small package.) 
And I got the cutest new toothbrush you ever saw. 
(Holding tt up.) You can fold it. (Laughing.) 
Daisy says the bungalow isn’t very big. (Business 
with other bundles.) And here’s hair nets, kodak 
films, a box of stationery: I'll write home every 
day. (Pauses to look at Mattie.) Oh, Aunt Mat- 
tie, I wish you were going with us. I hate to leave 
you two like this. It seems so selfish... 
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Frank. (Hedging) Nothin’ at the beach for 
me. 

Mattie. Your Pa’s idea of a vacation is sitting 
around in his undershirt drinking near-beer. 

Frank. Here I got comfort, no mosquitoes, no 
sand in my victuals and no sun to burn the hide off 
me. 

Frances. But, Papa, those are the things that 
make it fun! And the boat-rides and dancing and 
bathing ... (Picking up bathing-suit) Can’t you 
see me in this fifteen minutes after we get off the 
train? Oh, boy, I'll give ’em a thrill! 

Mattie. (Crossing) Ill get you something to 
eat. 

Frances. (Starting to pack) Oh, I can’t stop 
to eat now. Daisy’ll be by for me any minute. 
What time is it, Papa? 

Frank. Twenty to two. 

Mattie. (Significantly) Oh, you got plenty 
time to eat all right. (Mattie goes into kitchen.) 

Frances. But we’re catching the two-eighteen 
from the Pennsy station. (Seeing dress on ironing- 
board) Oh, Aunt Mattie forgot my dress. (She 
takes up iron.) 

Frank. (Hesitantly) Well, she didn’t exactly 
forget it—you see—— 

Frances. I can finish it—it won’t take a minute. 
(Ironing.) You know, I thought I’d never get 
away from the Store. I heard Mr. Leverage was 
looking for me just as I got my hat on. And I 
know what that meant—maybe missing the train 
and not getting down to Oceanside till dark. I wish 
you’d seen me skip out of there. I didn’t even say 
good-bye to the girls. 

FrANK. Maybe you’d better waited to see what 
Mr. Leverage had to say. 

Frances. Do you know what he did to Agnes 
Tinsley the day she went away? Held her up till 
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seven o'clock about something. And she couldn’t 
go till Sunday. Gee, if anything would happen 
now— 


(Mattie returns with food. She looks at her 
brother to see if he has told FRANCES.) 


Mattie. (Indicating ironing) You better let 
that go and eat. 

Frances. I'll eat after we get to Oceanside. 
Daisy’s a fine cook. We're going to get most of 
our own meals—just do what we feel like . 

Frank. (Rising) Where's the morning paper, 
Mattie? 

Mattie. Inthere on my bed. (FRANK goes out. 
Mattie realizes that she must tell Frances.) I 
never did like the idea of your kiting off to that 
beach—just you and Daisy alone. 

Frances. We'll be all right. Daisy’s the most 
level-headed girl at the Store. Besides, Daisy’s 
friend, Harry Darby, will be down both week-ends. 
He’s promised. 

Marttiz. And that Agnes Tinsley, I suppose. 

FraNceEs. You can’t keep Agnes away. She says 
she knows a good place when she sees it. : 

Mattig. (Tartly) Well, if it’s the kind of place 
Agnes Tinsley goes to, I don’t think much of it! 

Frances. (Hurt) You'd almost think, Aunt 
Mattie, you didn’t want me to go. (Doorbell rings. 
Excitedly) There’s Daisy now. I'll let her in. 
(She runs to the door and AcNres TINSLEY walks 
in.) Why, it’s Agnes! Come in, Ag! 


(AcNEs ts about the same age as FRANCES, but total- 
ly different in type. She has blond bobbed hair 
and is dressed in the outre fashion of the lesser 
boulevards.) 
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AcnEs. Hello, Fran. Hello, Miss Weaver. Gee, 
it sure looks like bon voyage in this house. When 
do you go? 

FRANCES. On the two-eighteen. 

AGnes. That’s when I went—good train. (Hand- 
ing package to FRANCES) Here’s the smelly salve I 
promised you. I guess it’s all melted by now. Gee, 
you can fry an egg on the sidewalk today! 

Frances. Oh, the sunburn stuff. 

AGNES. Spread a little of that on you and you 
won't have to yell “ouch” every time he puts his 
arm around you. 

Frances. (Laughing) Aggie, you talk like I 
was a wicked vamp! 

Acenes. (Digging into bag) And here’s a list of 
boy friends for you. I told ’em to expect you. The 
cream of my private “Who’s Who.” 

Frances. Your what? 

AGNES. 1928 edition. All hand-picked, certified 
and warranted not to run. 

Frances. (Inspecting list) You know all these 


boys! 
AGNES. Oceanside’s front families. They’re 
beach-broke and strictly fresh... . I’ve picked my 


sweetie; these are yours with my compliments. 


(Mattie fairly quivers in her effort to restrain her- 
self. FRANK appears in doorway with paper. 
He stands there listening.) 


Frances. Oh, thank you, Agnes. 

Acnes. If you meet ’em halfway it won’t take 
long. You know, kid, you only got two weeks— 
you gotta work fast. 

Martie. (Stiffly) Frances likes to make friends 
she can keep. 

AGNES, Sure, but no use bein’ too choosey. She’s 
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not gettin’ married. (To Frances) Make ’em show 
you a good time and give ’em the air. 

‘Frances. It’s awfully nice of you, Agnes, but 
you know better than I do how to make boys—feel 
at home. 

Acnes. You can do it if I can. Just don’t be 
so high-hat. Use your S. L. (FRANCES stares at 
her blankly.) Sex lure. 

Frances. (Amused and shocked) Agnes! 

AcneEs. You got it. Learn how to use it. 

Martie. I never heard such talk! 

AGNES. Pardon my glove, Miss Weaver, but it’s 
the truth. 

Mattir. (E-xplosively) This has gone far enough! 
Agnes Tinsley, you talk like a—a 

AGNnEs. Oh, I just mean let her “yes” ’em. No 
harm in that. 

Martie. I don’t care what you mean (Turn- 
ing) Frank, it’s a blessing things turned out like 
they have. (To Frances) You might as well 
know now. Mr. Leverage phoned up from the 
Store just before you come in. He said he can’t 
spare you this week. 

Frances. Mr. Leverage... ! 

Mattie. You’re to be back Monday. 

Frances. (Thunderstruck) Can’t go. ! 

Marriz, That’s what he said. I didn’t tell you 
before because I thought your Pa would do it. (She 
looks savagely at FRANK, who cringes.) 

Aanes. (Astonished) Good night shirt! 

Frances. Why, why—I’m all ready—I’m all 
packed! 

FRANK. One of the girls was took with the heat. 

Frances. (Floundering) I can’t believe it! 
Agnes! I’m not going away—I have to be back on 
Monday? What about Daisy? (Bravely) Well, 
it’s just my luck. I had my horoscope read and it 
said something was going to happen the last of 
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August that I’d never forget. I didn’t think it 
would be this... ! 

AcneEs. Poor kid! 

Mattie. Maybe it’s all for the best, Frances. 
You can get off right after Labor Day. That’s not 
so long to wait. 

Frances. By that time it'll be too chilly for 
bathing. And all the best of the crowd will be back 
to town. (To Acnes) I don’t guess I'll have use 
for your list after all. 


(Doorbell rings.) 
Mattie. Let her in, Frank. 


(Frank admits Daisy Loomis. She is about thirty- 
five, self-made, and easily able to look out for 
herself. She has a breezy, good-natured man- 
ner, and ts smartly dressed. ) 


Daisy. (Puffing) Ready, Fran? You little dick- 
ens, get your things on. I got a taxi waiting. 

Frances. Daisy, I guess I’m not going. 

Daisy. (Astonished) What you mean you're not 
going! 

Mattiz. They just phoned up from the Store. 

AcNneEs. It’s that crab Leverage. He’s always— 

Daisy. Baldy Leverage! 

Frances. He says he’s short a girl. 

Daisy. Oh, he did, did he! Well, he’s not going 
to interfere with my plans—not that little shrimp. 
I haven’t been the head of the hosiery all these years 
for nothing. Where’s the phone? 

Frank. It won’t do no good. They said she 
couldn’t go. 

Daisy. (At phone) We'll see about that! Fran 
and I are going to Oceanside on the two-eighteen if 
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it’s over his dead body. Who does he think he is? 
(Into phone) Let’s have Fitzroy 4400. (To the 
others) Labor’s got some rights! 

Mattie. You'll just make things worse. 

Daisy. Don’t worry. I know how to handle that 
bird. I got enough on him to hang him, and he 
knows it. Listen, Fran, get your things together! 

Frances. But 

Daisy. Do what I say! We gotta make a train! 
(Into phone) Hello, I want Mr. Leverage. (To 
AGNES) Give her a hand, Agnes. If we miss this 
train there’s none till five forty-five, and that’s a 
local. (Into phone) Hello, that you, Mr. Leverage? 
This is Daisy Loomis. Say, what’s the idea of tak- 
ing Frances Weaver’s vacation away from her? ... 
Don’t you think the girl’s got any feelings? Listen, 
well, that don’t go, see? ... I don’t care if you’re 
so short-handed you have to close the Store! Fran- 
ces is going with me, you understand? (During the 
pause the others wait breathlessly for the decision.) 
I guess I needn’t tell you why you better let her 


either... Or do you want me to?... Well, 
now, that’s more like it.... Thanks, Mr. Lever- 
age.... Thanks, we will. ... The same to you. 


(She hangs up the receiver.) Just a little quiet 
blackmailing—the dirty bum... ! 

Frances. (Rushing to her) Daisy, you did it! 

Daisy. Save your thanks till we get on the train. 
Come on, let’s get busy. (Datsy starts to throw 
stuff in suitcase.) We gotta fly—kid! (The others 
follow her example.) ’ 

AGNnEs. (Folding dress) I'll have to hand it to 
you, Daisy. 

Daisy. It’s all in knowing how to handle these 
man-eating floorwalkers. I never saw one yet that 
could buffalo me. 

Frances. (Hysterically) Oh, Daisy, you’re won- 
derful! 
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Aanes. Ill say she’s the little silver lining! 


(Mattie and Frank have been helping gather the 
things together.) 
(WARN Curtain.) 


Mattie. (Bustling) You got your raincoat? 

Frances. It’s packed. 

Martie. And your brush and comb? (FRANCES 
starts to bedroom.) Vil get ’em. (Mattie dashes 
into bedroom.) 

Frank. (Holding up nightgown) Where does 
this go? 

Frances. Give it here! 

Daisy. What else? 

Frances. (Looking around) Oh, my music! 

AcGnes. (Getting it) Sure, you'll need it. They 
got a piano in the bungalow. 

Daisy. (To Frank) Here, Pop, step on this 
suitcase so’s we can get it strapped. (They work to 
shut suitcase. ) 

Mattie. (Entering with comb and brush) Here, 
they’re wrapped up. You can put ’em in your suit- 
case when you get to the station. 

Daisy. (To Frances) Come on. We only got 
ten minutes ! 

Veank. (Picking up suitcase) I'll go ahead with 
this. 

rances. Good-bye, Aunt Mattie. Take it easy 
now. 

Mattizc. (Kissing her) Write meas soon as you 
get there. And keep your feet dry. 

Daisy. I'll look after her. Come on! 


(Daisy drags Frances to the door.) 


Acnes. (Kissing Frances) Give the gang my 
regards! See you next week-end! 
Frances. (Kissing Mattie again) Remember 
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the address, Aunt Mattie: Bide-a-wee Bungalow, 
Oceanside, Long Island. 

Daisy. (Pulling Frances through door) For 
the love of Mike, Fran, come on! 

Frances. (Breathlessly) Good-bye! 
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ScENE: “Bide-a-wee Bungalow.” The room is typi- 


/ 


cal of thousands of little piano-box summer cot- 
tages along the beaches of New York and New 
Jersey ocean resorts. The walls are of plain, 
unfinished, unpainted boarding. At left, a door 
to the outside, through which a narrow porch 
can be seen. There is another door, rear right, 
which opens upon the back stoop. Through the 
windows in back can. be seen the adjoining cot- 
tage, quite close. It belongs to the Niemeyers. 
There are window-seats covered unth pillows. A 
door, downstage right, leads to the bedroom, the 
only other room in the cottage. As to furnish- 
ings, there is a nondescript array of stuff—no 
two pieces alike. A cot against the right wall, 
piled high with pillows. A small upright piano 
upper left. A table, center, which 1s converted 
at mealtime into a dining table. Over the table 
is suspended a hanging oil lamp. There is a 
faded chintz curtain strung diagonally across 
the upper right end of the room. This conceals 
the sink and kitchenette. About the room are 
the usual decorations one finds at the seashore: 
Kewpie dolls, posters, pennants, etc. One pen- 
nant hung in a prominent place in the rear wall 
advertises Fitzallen Saltwater Taffy. There ts 
a pan on the floor which catches the rain from a 
hole in the roof. A calendar on the wall. 


Time: Late Saturday afternoon. One week later. 
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Ar Rise: The room is apparently empty. Rain is 
heard beating down on the roof, and beating a 
doleful tatioo as it falls in the pan on the floor. 
From a neighboring cottage comes the sound of 
a phonograph playing “It Ain't Gonna Rain No 
More.’ Datsy comes in, left, carrying an um- 
brella. 


Daisy. (Shaking umbrella) Swell day for ducks! 
If this rain keeps up we'll have to get a gondola. 

Frances. (Behind curtain) Did he come? 

Daisy. (Crossly) Harry never comes when he 
says he will. It’s always the next train... . Hav- 
ing me splash around up to my neck... . 

Frances. He'll be in on the five-twenty surely. 

Daisy. (Removing her slippers) He’d better be! 
. . . Gosh, my feet are soaked. 

Frances. That place in the roof is leaking again. 

Datsy. (Looking at pan) So I hear. Sounds 
like a trap-drummer lived here. If this keeps up 
we'll be sleepin’ in our bathing suits. (Rising) 
Haven’t you finished those dishes yet? (Crossing) 
Why don’t you pull back your tent and get some air? 
(Daisy pulls back curtain, revealing FRANCES in 
apron at the sink.) 

Frances. It isn’t air I need—it’s sunshine. 

Daisy. You got to expect this. I never went on 
a vacation yet it didn’t rain half the time. (Looking 
out) It’s a fright. 

Frances. (Leaving sink) Oh, Daisy, do you 
think it’s ever going to stop? Just think, a whole 
week’s gone by and we’ve only had one clear day. 

Daisy. (Patting her) Well, we’ve got one week 
left. Come on, Pollyanna, where’s your optimism ? 

FRANCES. (Going to doorway) We might as 
well be back in New York.... At least, we 
wouldn’t be eaten alive by mosquitoes there. . 

Daisy. (Scratching unconsciously) It’s funny— 
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they don’t bother me... . (Looking around) See 
anything of my white suedes? 

FRANCES. Remember, you put them under the 
bed last night? 

Daisy. That’s right—to keep ’em dry. Gosh, 
maybe they floated away on me? Well, we'll look 
for ’em with the next tide. (Daisy goes into bed- 
room. ) 

Frances. (Still at door) I don’t guess Agnes will 
come:atter all... 

Daisy. (Off) Huh? 

Frances. Agnes Tinsley. Do you think she’ll 
come down this afternoon? 

Daisy. (Reappearing with suede slippers ) Weath- 
er won’t stop that one. She'll be here. (Sitting.) 
Reach me that bottle of whitener over there on the 
window-sill, will you, honey? 

Frances. (Absent-mindedly crossing) I wish 
she would come .. . to sort of liven things up. 

Daisy. She’d do that all right! I swear I never 
saw anything to beat that bunch of beach-hounds she 
steered you onto. They looked like recruits for the 
Gashouse Gang. (Slaps mosquito.) 

Frances. They weren’t very nice—still, they’d 
be better than no one... 

Daisy. A bunch of dese-dem-and-dosers—that’s 
what they were. 

Frances, Agnes says you can’t be too particular 
and have a good time. 

Daisy. Listen, kid, our idea of a good time and 
hers is so different they wouldn’t speak to each other. 
As long as I’m.responsible for you you’re going to 
lay off those cheap Johns. (FRANcEs hands Daisy 
bottle.) 

Daisy. (Reading label) This isn’t whitener. It’s 
for mosquitoes. Never mind. I'll keep it. I gota 
regular necklace of bites. (She rubs liquid on neck. 
Frances goes back for the whitener.) 
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Frances. (Handing her whitener) If 1 could 
only talk to a real fellow for a little while, this vaca- 
tion wouldn’t seem so—useless. Why, everybody 
has a fellow—you have. 

Daisy. (Busy with whitener) You mean Harry? 
Oh, he don’t count—he’s just a bad habit. 

Frances. You’re crazy about him. You know 
you are! 

Daisy. I’m just used to him, that’s all... . Oh, 
Fran, while I think of it Harry'll probably stay 
here tonight. (Indicating cot) No sense in him 
spending his good money down at the hotel. 

Frances. Aren’t you afraid of what the neigh- 
bors’ll say—having a man in the house—that way ? 

Daisy. The neighbors know everything we do as 
it is. They’ll talk if you get a man and they'll talk 
if you can’t get one. 

Frances. I suppose so. 

Daisy. It’s all right. Harry and me are same 
as engaged. 

Frances. Why don’t you marry him, Daisy? 
You've gone with him long enough. 

Daisy. I don’t want to do anything to cramp our 
beautiful friendship. 


(TEssiz McCann enters, lefi. She is a flip young 
thing of about fifteen. A gum-chewing neo- 
flapper such as one sees along the beaches in the 
summer-time. She carries a packet of tickets.) 


TeEssizE. Hello, Bide-a-wee! 

FRANCES. Come in, Tessie. 

TEssiz. Excuse me for not knockin’. I forget 
my city manners when I’m down at the seashore. 

Datsy. Hello, Tessie. 

Tessir. How you makin’ out, Miss Loomis? 

Daisy. Not bad. What you got there—rain 
checks ? 
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TEssiE. It’s what I come to see you about. Tick- 
ets. You both gotta buy one. The Seaside Social 
Club entertainment Monday night. It’s going to be 
swell. With the money we’re going to buy the 
lighthouse-keeper a radio for when he’s lonesome. 

Daisy. He ought to thank God he can get off by 
himself. 

Frances. Who all’s going to be in the entertain- 
ment, Tessie? 

TEsstE. All professional. I don’t exactly remem- 
ber their names. Sid Winters can tell you. He’s 
over selling Mrs. Niemeyer. (Goes to window) 
Hey, Sid! 

Daisy. Who’s Sid? 

Tessie. You know—Sid Winters. 

Daisy. The life-saver? 

Tessie. Sure. He’s helpin’ get it up. Anything 
Sid gets behind goes. You oughta seen the one we 
had last summer. Ten acts and a feature picture. 
They’re still talkin’ about it. (Looking out) Here 
he comes. (To Sty) Come on in, Big Boy. Help 
me make this sale. 


(Sw Winters enters. He is dressed in a one-piece 
bathing-suit, with “Life-Guard” in letters across 
the chest. Over the bathing-suit is an old army 
slicker. His skin is tanned the color of bronze. 
He is very cocksure and rather arrogant. Plain- 
ly spoiled by too much attention from women.) 


Sip. Hello, soaks. 

TrssiE. They wanta know who’s on the bill. 

Daisy. Tessie, you might introduce us. 

Tessie. My mistake. Mr. Winters, meet Miss 
Loomis and Fran Weaver. ... Sid Winters—the 
kid himself. 

Daisy. (Smiling) I just wanted a knockdown 
in case I started to drown sometime. 
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Sip. (Genially) Sure—I seen you both on the 
beach before now. 

TessiE. Tell ’em who’s on the bill, Sid. 

Sip. Well, let’s see... . (Taking list from his 
pocket) There’s Russ and Collins, that just closed 
after forty weeks on Loewie time; Jimmy Fay, the 
Broadway Jester; Flotah and Myers; De Loney’s 
Dogs . . . and there’ll be a lot more turn up at the 
last minute. 

Daisy. Sounds good on paper, but don’t tell me 
anything about these benefits. Half the performers’ 
grandmothers die at the last minute. . 

Sip. Well, what’s the odds—it’s for a good cause. 

TessiE. There’s dancin’ after, too. 

Daisy. (To Frances) Well, do you want to 
goP 

Frances. (Interested) I don’t care. Shall we? 

Sip. You'll get your money’s worth. 

Datsy. Who'll be there? 

Sip. Who? Say, they all go to this one. 

DeEssie.' (To Sip) 1 forgot - to tell you, Sid—you 
know that swell-looking, curly- haired fella? Well, 
he bought a ticket. 

Sip. What fella? 

TesstE. The good-looking fella. On the beach— 
you know—the one that goes round by hisself all 
the time. 

Sip. I gotcha now. Thinks he’s the Prince of 
Wales or somethin’. 

Daisy. Oh, we’ve seen him. Don’t you remem- 
ber, Fran? 

TeEssiE. I wouldn’t be su’prised if he was a movie 
star. 

Datsy. What’s his name? 

Sip. How should I know? All I know about 
him, he’s staying down at the Breakers. He don’t 
get that for nothin’. 
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Frances. Didn’t you find out anything about him, 
Tessie ? 

Tessie. Me? Say, that guy is so Ritzy he won’t 
even talk to himself. 

Daisy. He was certainly minding his own busi- 
ness,when I made him a present of one of my smiles. 

FRANCES. When was that? You didn’t tell me— 

Daisy. Oh, the other day. You had your nose 
buried in your book 

Sip. (Impatienily) Well, how about these here 
tickets? You can talk Algernon over any time. 

Frances. How much are they, Mr. Winters? 

Sip. A dollar each, no war tax—and no questions 
asked. (FRANCES goes to bedroom door.) 

Daisy. Get my purse, too, Fran. It’s under the 
mattress. (FRANCES goes out right.) 

Tessie. (Leaving tickets with Daisy) You col- 
lect their money, Sid. I'll stop over to Mrs. Foley’s 
to see if I can talk her into a ticket. 

Daisy. How many have you sold? 

TessigE. Eight—so far. If I sell two more I get 
in free. (TEsSIE goes out, left, as FRANCES returns 
with purses.) 

Frances. Here’s my dollar, Mr. Winters. 

Sip. (Looking her over appraisingly) If I had 
my way I’d let you in for nothin’. 

Daisy. (Paying him) She can pay her way, 
same as me. Here you are. (Glances at alarm- 
clock) Holy cats! It’s time for Harry’s train! 
(Begins to put on rubbers, hat and coat.) See if it’s 
stopped raining, will you, Fran? 

Frances. (Looking) Almost. 

St. (Eyeing Frances) It’s going to clear up 
by dark. 

Datsy. Oh—by the way, honey—since you got 
out your oocketbook ... Our next week’s rent 
comes due tonight. If you'll give me your half I'll 
stop in at Gerson’s on my way back and pay up. 
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Frances. (Handing her rent) And I owe one 
dollar and thirty-five cents for my half of the gro- 
ceries you bought yesterday. The canned salmon 
and things . . 

Daisy. Forget it. That was on me. 

Frances. No, I 

Daisy. You can buy the next bunch of stuff. 
(Looking anxiously at Sip) Fran, why don’t you 
come on down to the station with me?. Mr. Winters 
will excuse you. (To Sip) Won’t you? 

Frances. (Indicating kitchenette) Ive got to 
finish cleaning up. 

Daisy. It can go till we get back. 

Siw. (To Frances) I'll give you a hand. 


(Whistle of train in the distance.) 


Daisy. (Hurrying out) Good Lord! There’s 
the train. Harry’ll be there before I get out of the 
house. (To Frances) You get your things on 
and come meet us. (Darsy exits quickly.) 


(FRANCES is palpably embarrassed at being left alone 
with Sip. Sip, however, cannot conceal his 
satisfaction.) 


Frances. Would you like a cigarette? I don’t 
smoke. They belong to Daisy. 

Sip. (Taking one) Between you and me I ain’t 
got much use for a girl that smokes. I’m old-fash- 
ioned, I guess. 


(FRANCES watches him light up—at a loss for what 
to say next.) 


Frances. (Finally ) Have you had many people 
drown this summer, Mr. Winters? 
Sip. Not since we got the pulmotor. 


ASSO 
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Frances. The pulmotor? What’s that? 

Sip. Too hard to explain to a girl. The next 
time somebody drowns I'll send for you and you 
can see how it works. 

Frances. (Shocked) Oh, Mr. Winters! 

Sw. (Slyly) And that ain’t all Pll show you— 
if you'll let me. 

Frances. (Hastily) It must be thrilling to bea 
life-saver. 

Sip. Not so you could notice it. They stage a 
lot of fakes. 

Frances. Fakes! 

Sip. It’s gettin’ so nowadays you don’t know 
whether a girl’s drownin’ or tryin’ to make you! 

Frances. They pretend to drown? 

Sip: Sure! 

Frances. Why, I never heard of such a thing! 

Sip. (Rising and moving about a bit) You'll 
find out lots you never heard of if you stick around 
here. (Looking at her narrowly) Say, what’s the 
idea of you always readin’ when you’re down on the 
beach? 

Frances. Did you notice me doing that? ...I 
don’t know—I just enjoy it, I suppose. (He shakes 
his head.) You didn’t happen to see anything of a 
book, did you? I left it near the pavillion yester- 
day. This morning it was gone. 

Sip. You can kiss it good-bye, then. If the tide 
didn’t wash it out, somebody’s lifted it. Have your 
name in it? 

Frances. Yes, and address, too. 

Sip. (Slowly maneuvering closer) Well, what’s 
a book moré’or less in your young life? 

Frances. This was a particular book ... by 
my favorite author. 

Sip. Who’s he? 

Frances. Robert W. Service. 

Sip. Sure, I heard of him already.... He 
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wrote “The Shootin’ of Dan Magrew.” I used to 
could say some of it. “A bunch of the boys were 
whoopin’ it up——” 

Frances. Oh, do you like poetry, too? 

Sip. Well, it’s all right for some, but you’re too 
good-lookin’ to waste your time readin’. If it’s a 
thrill you’re lookin’ for... (Pause.) Say, what 
are you doin’ tonight? 

Frances. (Ill at ease) Why,I don’t know... 

Sip. Then consider yourself dated up. The 
gang’s plannin’ a little party down on the beach 

FRANCES. What sort of party? 

Sip. The kind you won’t forget very soon. It’s 
the Sand Rabbits—the livest bunch this side of Can- 
arsie. Ask anybody that’s been out with us. What 
do you say? 

Frances. I'll have to ask Daisy. 

Sip. Ain’t you your own boss? 

Frances. Of course, but Daisy likes to know 
who I go out with. 

Sip. I ain’t poison. Don’t be so high-hat. 

Frances. I’m not. I like a good time as well 
as anybody. 

Sip. Well, if you come with me, we'll have us a 
time. (Confidentially) I don’t mind tellin’ you, 
you're somethin’ to raise the blood pressure. 

Frances. (Not displeased) Now, you're fooling, 
I’m not 

Sip. With those lamps! Say, you got eyes that’d 
draw ducks off a pond! 

Frances. I’m sort of expecting a girl-friend 
ees: tonight. Would it,be all right if I brought 
her! 

Sip. Is she anything like you? 

Frances. Oh, she’s got lots of pep. Maybe 
you've met her. 

Sip. Been down before? 
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Frances. She spent her two weeks here last 
month, 

Sip. What’s her name? 

Frances. Agnes Tinsley. 

Sip. (Glumly) I met her. You can’t help meet 
some people. 

Frances. Don’t you like Agnes? 

Sip. I ain’t sayin’ anything against her. 

Frances. Agnes is a good friend of mine. She 
works at the Store I do. 

Sip. Agnes is all right, but once she gets on your 
neck it’s good-night! Her motto’s same as them 
mounted police, “Get Your Man!” 

Frances. Was—was she after you? 

Sip. She was after everything with pants on... . 
Aw, let’s forgét her. How about it? Goin’ to the 
Sand Rabbits’ with me? I don’t wanta halfta beg 
you. ... (Frances looks off in Datsy’s direction 
undecidedly. ) 

Frances. I’d like to—— 


(Sip suddenly decides to change his tactics. Before 
FRANCES realizes what he is doing he draws her 
to him and kisses her vigorously. ) 


Frances. You had no right to do that! 

Sip. Where’s the harm—just a little kiss. That’s 
nothin’, 

Frances. Maybe not to you—but I don’t like it. 

Sip. You’re human, ain’t you? Don’t kid me— 
you know you like it. They all like it. 

FRANCES. Just because you’re used to going out 
with girls that 

Sip. Aw, let’s not get in an argument. We'll 
talk about it tonight. Now listen. I gotta get some 
clothes and go by the boat-landing to see a bootleg- 
ger. You be ready to start about seven. I’ll whistle 
like this (He whistles.) See?—when I get 
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back. You keep an eye out—and give the others 
the slip. O. K.? 
Frances. I couldn’t go out in all this rain. 
Sw. (Very close to her) You ain't sugar. Be- 
sides, rain don’t stop the Sand Rabbits. We'll have 
our shindig up under the broadwalk ... ’way up 
at the far end. It’s dry enough there. 


(Mrs. NIEMEYER puts her head in the window rear. ) 


Mrs. NiEMEYER. Oh, I see you got comp’ny, 
Miss Weaver. 

Frances. (Startled) Why—why, yes. 

Mrs. Niemeyer. Mind if I come ina minute. I 
just had a phone from my husband I want to tell 
you about it. 

Frances, Why, of course—come in. 


(Mrs. NIEMEYER’S head disappears.) 


Sip. (Annoyed) It’s no use encouragin’ that old 
wind-bag. She’ll talk your arm off. 


(Mrs. NIEMEYER enters, left. She is a good-na- 
tured, fat Jewish woman, dressed in a flowered 
mother hubbard, and wears a boudoir cap. She 
carries a pail.) 


Mrs. NIEMEYER. (At door) Ah, it’s Mr. Win- 
ters! I look a fright. But then I always say, why 
come to the shore if you can’t go round lookin’ like 
you wanta. (Advancing) I just come over to see 
if you'll like a nice mess of flounders for supper? 
Benny come in with a big bucketful . . . Or maybe 
you'd rather have eels? You fry ’em the same as 
fish, and don’t be scared if they wiggle in the pan. 
They do it, but they don’t feel nothin’. 
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Frances. (Taking bucket bewilderedly) That’s 
awfully nice of you, Mrs. Niemeyer. 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. Oh, don’t mention it. I always 
say, do a good turn for a neighbor. You can’t never 
tell when you'll wanta favor yourself. ... (Look- 
ing at cot) Maybe you'll do a favor by me now. 
I'd like to borrow your cot for tonight. (Pointing) 
This one you don’t use. 

Frances. (Panicky) Why—why, Daisy said— 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. Don’t think I’m too fresh, Miss 
Weaver, but Morris phoned up he’s bringin’ Julius 
Mannheim, of Mannheim and Mannheim (To 
Sip) Know the firm?—out with him to spend with 
us the week-end. And we don’t have a bed to put 
him on. 

Frances. (Hastily) Oh, I don’t think he’d be 
comfortable. It sags way over on one side. 

Mrs. NiEMEYER. (Testing springs) I don’t want 
he should be comfortable. He’d stay too long. 

Frances. But I didn’t ask Daisy if we could— 

Mrs. Niemeyer. (Ignoring her) He'll sleep on 
this like it was a feather-bed. (Crossing to window.) 
I'll just call my Benny... (Calling) Benny! 
Benny ! 

Sip. (Whispering) Get rid of her! 


(Bennv’s head appears at window in the next cot- 
tage.) 


Benny. Don’t yell, Mom—lI ain’t deef! 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. Get over here, Benny, and help 
me carry the cot for Mr. Mannheim. 

Benny. Aw, I’m cleanin’ them porgies... 

Mrs. NiemMEyER. Come. Do you hear your 
momma? (BENNy disappears.) When I want that 
boy he’s always got fish to clean! Such a boy! 

Frances. I rather wait about the cot till Daisy 
comes back, Mrs. Niemeyer. 
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Mrs. NiemeEvER. No use botherin’ her with it. 
Benny can get it over like it was nothin’ at all. You'd 
be su’prised how strong he is, Mr. Winters. 


(Benny NIEMEYER enters, door left. He 1s an over- 
grown, loud-mouthed Jewish boy of fifteen. 
Wears soiled khaki trousers, sleeveless jersey 
and tennis sneakers.) 


Benny. Hello, Sid. 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. Speak to Miss Weaver. Where’s 
your manners? 

Benny. Aw, Mom! 

Mrs. NriemMEyER. That’s the cot there, Benny. 
You take one end and help lift. 

Benny. (Lifting) Why, this bed don’t weigh 
nothin’. Ill carry it alone. It’s a cinch! (BENNY 
struggles with cot.) 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. (To Frances) He’s just try- 
in’ to show off before you and Mr. Winters. Benny, 
behave—and your Momma’ll help you. 

Siw. (Pushing BeENNy aside) Where do you 
want it? 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. Over to my house, if it ain’t 
too much trouble, Mr. Winters. 

Sip. (To Frances) Be back in a second, kid. 
(Si easily picks up the cot and starts out.) 

Mrs. NiEmMeEver. (Admiringly) Such a strong 
fella he is! That’s what comes of swimmin’ a lot. 

Benny. Huh! The only exercise he gets is 
neckin’ with girls. (BENNY picks up mattress and 
follows Sip out.) 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. (Fluttering) See! Mr. Win- 
ters is sweet on you already. You're a lucky girl to 
have him notice you. The way them girls throw 
theirselves at him—it’s a shame! 

Frances. Isn’t he pretty much—conceited ? 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. No more’n any manis. Just be 
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nice to him. <A girl nowadays to get herself a young 
man has to be not so standoffish. Sure! 

Frances. I’m not the kind to appeal to Mr. Win- 
ters. He wants a girl who’s flashy and fast. 

Mrs. NiEMEYER. They like ’em different some- 
times. A nice, refined girl like you ought to have a 
sweetheart. How much longer you got the cottage? 

Frances. Daisy and I’ll be here another week. 

Mrs. NieMEyer. Plenty long! Girls get ‘good 
husbands down here in shorter time. There’s some- 
thin’ about the ocean and the moonlight— (Sighs.) 
I feel it myself sometimes. . . 


(Aenes ts heard outside trilling.) 


Acnes. (Off) Fran! Oh, Fran! 

FRANCES. (Going to door) Oh, that’s Agnes! 

Mrs. Niemeyer. J’ll just run along. Thanks for 
the cot. 


(Mrs. NIEMEYER exits, upper right, as AGNES bursts 
in door, left.) 


“AGNES. (Embracing Frances effusively) Hello, 
Frannie. How’re you makin’ out? Where’s Daisy? 

Frances. When did you get here? 

Acnes. About an hour ago. A boy-friend drove 
me down in his bus. You met any of the fellas I 
told you about? Had any fun? Some live place— 
Oceanside! Didn’t I tell you? 

Frances. It’s all right—when it don’t rain. 

AGneEs. What’s rain! That oughtn’ta hold you 
back. Haven’t you been havin’ a good time? 

Frances. (With Nae guety) Oh, yes—of 
course. Wonderful... I’m going to the Sand 
Rabbits’ party tonight. 

AaGNneEs. Good! That’s the bunch to get in with. 
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Frances. I think I can get you a date, too—if 
you want to 

Acnes. (Laughing) Thanks just the same. I 
got a date for it myself. 

Frances. That’s fine, Agnes. Maybe we can go 
together. Who are you going with? 


AGNES. Wait and see... Oh, I might as well 
tell you. Have you noticed our handsome life- 
guard? 


Frances. Mr. Winters! 

AGNEs. You met him? (Proudly) What do 
you think of him? I’m not a bad picker, am I? 
And he’s crazy about me. He won't look at any 
girl when I’m around. Sid says I’m the livest thing 
this beach has had all summer. I’m meetin’ him at 
six, and I'll give you a knock-down if you 


(Sip opens the door, left, looks in, but does not 
recognize AGNES.) 


Sip. (Calling to Frances) Well, kid, I’ll see 
you in an hour. Be ready. 
AGNEs. (Turning) Sid! 


(Sip is surprised, but quickly regains his compos- 
ure.) 


Sip. Oh—hello, Ag. 

Aenes. (Indignantly) So this is where you are! 

Sip. (Coming down) Well, what about it? 

AcNES. What’s the idea—you didn’t meet me 
where you said. 

Siw. (Sullenly) I got tickets to sell. 

Frances. Mr. Winters just sold us tickets for 
the Benefit. 

Acnes. And what’s this about a date? You had 
tonight with me. 

Sip. Well, I changed my mind. See? 
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Frances. Honest, Agnes, I didn’t know... 

Acnes. Didn’t know! That’s good glue, but it 
don’t stick! 

Sip. (To AGNES) Cut it out! She ain’t done 
nothin’. (To Frances) She’s full of air as a bal- 
loon tire. 

AcnEs. I am, am I! That’s not the way you 
talked the last time I was down here, you big stiff! 
If you think I’m the kind of girl you can two-time, 
you're mistaken. You're a conceited, pig-headed— 

Frances. Agnes—please! Not so loud! 


(Mrs. Niemeyer and BENNY appear at their win- 
dow, unseen by the others.) 


Sip. Let her rave! I like to see her mad. Stick 
around—maybe she’ll bust a blood vessel, or some- 
thin’. 

Acnes. If I do it'll be from sockin’ you in the 
eye! 

Sw. (Grasping AGNES’ wrists) Say, get this, 
you! If I wanta go round with this girl it’s my 
business. And what’s more, just for pullin’ your 
big scene I’m goin’ to take her instead of you to the 
Sand Rabbits tonight. 

Frances. (Frantically) I won’t go with him, 
Agnes. Honest! 

Sip. (Yelling) You are too! You same as 
promised. 

AcNEs. Sure, she promised! That’s the kind of 
a girl she is. Doublecross her friends! (To Fran- 
ces) And I hope you get what’s comin’ to you! 

Frances. Agnes, you don’t understand! 

AcneEs. Shut your mouth or I’ll shut it for you! 

Sm. (Between them) Id like to see you try it! 
(Sw pushes Acnes back.) 

AGNEs. Leave me be, you big gorilla! 
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(At the height of the quarrel, Daisy appears at the 
door, left.) 


Daisy. What’s goin’ on here? 
Frances. (Running to her) Oh, Daisy! 


(Harry Darsy comes in, carrying a sutcase. He 
is a sleck-looking man of about forty, slightly 
bald and very Broadway in clothes and speech.) 


Daisy. We could hear you as far as the Board- 
walk! 

Harry. I thought it was murder—no kiddin’. 

Daisy. Agnes, I’m surprised at you. What are 
you three up to? 

Acnes. ['ll tell you if you wanta know! Frances 
Weaver’s a dirty beau-snatcher ! 

Sip. Aw, pipe down, can’t yuh? 

Aenes. It'll take a bigger man than you to make 
me! 


(Mrs. NIEMEYER enters, back, to see what the trou- 
ble is.) 


Acnes. I caught him and her in here—red- 
handed! 

Frances. That’s not so! 

Sip. (To AcnES) Keep your lip shut! 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. (Indignantly to AGNES) Mr. 
Winters is a gentleman. 

AcneEs. If he’s a gentleman, I’m Princess Mary! 

Mrs. NigMEYER. Just because Miss Weaver 
wants to have a little kiss off Mr. Winters ain’t no— 

Daisy. A kiss! 

Acnes. (Hoily to Sip) So you was mushin’ it 
up with her, too! 

Sip. Aw, dry up! 

Harry. (Bored) Say, if you're staging this little 
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domestic drama for my benefit, you can ring down 
the curtain. ... 

Daisy. Harry, you keep out of this 
then, what’s it all about? 


Now 


(AGNEs, Sip and Frances all start to explain at the 
same time.) 


Daisy. Wait! One at a time! You tell, Life- 
saver. 

Sip. All I did was ask your girl-friend to the 
Sand Rabbits’ to-night. How’d I know it was goin’ 
to start another world war? 

AcNEs. (Hotly) He had the date with me, but 
she vamped him out of it. 

Daisy. Frances doesn’t vamp. 

AGNEs. Oh, don’t she! When that goody-goody 
kind start, there’s no stoppin’ em. I was down here 
last month, and he asked me to go, and I come down 
lookin’ for him today, and I find out she’s been hang- 
ing on his neck. Got him away from me! And 
after all I done for her! 

Frances. Daisy, I didn’t know 

Acnes. Innocent! Huh, I suppose you don’t 
know what it means to go to a Sand Rabbit’s blow- 
out? 

Sip. Are you goin’ to keep your beak closed? 

Acnes. (Loudly) No, I’m not going to keep it 
closed, and it’ll take more than you to make me! 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. Such a talker, she is... ! 

Daisy. (Loudly) If you don’t mind, I’d like to 
say something. 

Harry. (Shouting) Hey, you wanta get the po- 
lice here! (At the word “police” there is a moment’s 
silence.) 

Acnes. (To Daisy) All I got to say is you and 
Fran Weaver can’t insult me and get away with it, 
(Starting to door.) 
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Daisy. Who’s insulted you? 

Acnes. (Indicating Frances) I'll get even with 
her if it’s the last act of my life! (AGNEs bolts out 
the door.) 

Harry. Ain’t she the pleasant little party! 

Daisy. Agnes is just mean enough to do any- 
thing. 

Sip. Rats! She’s just blowin’ off her face. 

Daisy. (Holding open door) I guess you’ve 
caused enough trouble for one day, Life-saver. 


(Sip takes the hint.) 


Siw. (Sheepishly) WHere’s your hat, what’s your 
hurry, eh? Well, I ain’t one to push in where I 
ain’t wanted. (To Frances) See you later, kid. 

Daisy. And, Mrs. Niemeyer, you don’t mind if 
I ask you to go, too? I want to have a talk alone 
with Frances. 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. (Good-naturedly) Sure not! I 
understand. (Mrs. NIEMEYER goes out door, right. ) 

Harry. I hand it to you, Daise, for clearing out 
the joint! (Datsy pulls down the blinds at the win- 
dows.) So this is the Bide-a-wee. Nice, peaceful 
Bide-a-wee. I know now where they got the name 
for that New York cat and dog home. 

Daisy. That'll do, Harry. (To Frances) I 
want to know why under the sun did you let that 
life-saver kiss you? Answer me that. 

Frances. (Haltingly) Why, we were just talk- 
ing—and before I knew it 

Daisy. I told you to meet me at the station. 

Frances. I started to, but he wanted to stay, 
and I didn’t know how to tell him to go. 

Daisy. If you go on like this behind my back, 
Pi——-.__ (Looking across room) My God, where’s 
the cot? 
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FrANcES. (Reluctantly) That’s something else 
that happened ... 

Daisy. What do you mean? 

Frances. Mrs. Niemeyer borrowed it. 

Daisy, Fran Weaver, you didn’t let her take 
Harry’s cot! 

Frances. I couldn't help it. I couldn’t stop her— 

Daisy. Haven’t you got any backbone? Why 
didn’t you tell her ? 

Frances. I couldn’t tell her Harry was going to 
sleep here. 

Datsy. And why not? You let everybody know 
everything else about us. Can you tie that, Harry? 

Harry. Id as leave go to the Breakers. 

Daisy. We'd better go right down to the hotel 
and see about a room for you. Like as not they’re 
full 

Frances. I’m awfully sorry, Harry,—but 

Harry. Forget it. I never was much on these 
army cots anyway. They catch me across the small 
of my back, like a Ford. 

Daisy. It’s a darned outrage—that woman 
Come on—we’ll get our supper at the hotel. 

Harry. Want to come with us, Frances? 

Frances. No—thanks, Harry. (Harry picks 
up his suitcase.) 

Daisy. I don’t know whether it’s safe to leave 
her alone or not. (To Frances) If any more of 
those beach bandits come round here, lock the door— 
with them on the outside. 


(Daisy and Harry go out. Frances follows them 
to the door dejectedly, and stands there watching 
for a moment. She walks listlessly back to her 
chair. It has stopped raining, and there is a 
faint suggestion of sunlight at the window. 
FRANCES, however, is far too lonely and blue to 
care. She is about to give vent to her feelings 
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when there comes a knock at the front door. 
She looks up but does not stir. The knock 1s 
repeated. She makes no attempt to answer tt, 
remembering Daisy’s injunction. A moment 
later a young man’s head appears at the window. 
He sees Frances and knocks on the window- 
sill.) 


Frances. (Looking around) Oh! 

Roy. Did I scare you? This is Bide-a-wee Bun- 
galow, isn’t it? 

Frances. (Rising) Yes... 

Roy. I’m looking for Miss Weaver—Frances 
Weaver. 

Frances. (Primly) I’m Miss Weaver. 

Roy. (Holding up book) Did you ever see this 
before? 

Frances. (To window) Oh, my book! Where 
did you find it? 

Roy. (Giving tt to her) On the beach. I was 
walking along. ... The rain hasn’t done it much 
good. 

Frances. I’m so glad to have it back. I was 
afraid I’d never see it again. 

Roy. Good thing you had your name in it. Do 
you like Robert W. Service? 

Frances. (Simply) He’s my favorite poet. 

Roy. He’s mine, too. 

Frances. Really! Well, that’s a coincidence, 
isn’t it? 

Roy. The thing I like about Service, he gets the 
real feeling of the great outdoors into his works. 
He’s about the only poet I do like. 

Frances. Which poem is your favorite? 

Roy. You can’t beat “The Spell of the Yukon.” 

Frances. (Delighted) 1 thought all men liked 
that best. 

Roy. They’re all fine. I’ve read a lot of poetry, 
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but Service is the master. Funny, a girl liking him. 
He’s a sort of man’s poet. 

Frances. I’ve learned almost everything he’s 
ever written by heart. 

Roy. So have I! (Looking around) What do 
you say if I come in for a little while? It’s not very 
often I get a chance to talk over poetry with anyone. 

Frances. (Thinking of Daisy) I'd like to ask 
you in—only: 

Roy. Never mind. I can stand here just as well. 

Frances. (Defiantly) Why shouldn’t you come 
in? I guess I pay half the rent. Certainly you can 
come in. 

Roy. I won’t, if it'll make you any trouble. 

Frances. It’s all right. Come around to the 
door. 


(Roy disappears, and FRANCES opens the front 
door. She looks at herself hurriedly in the mir- 
ror. Roy Pickett enters. He is a tall, good- 
looking chap of about twenty-three with curly 
hair and an honest, naive countenance. He is 
dressed in a rather extreme fashion.) 


Roy. (Somewhat embarrassed) 1 suppose T 
ought to introduce myself—my name’s Roy Pickett. 
I’m staying down at the Breakers. 

Frances. Pleased to meet you. (At a loss for 
something better to say) Won’t—won’t you sit 
down? 

Roy. (Sitting) Thanks. 

Frances. Would you like a cigarette? I don’t 
smoke. 

Roy. No, thanks. I don’t smoke either... . 
(Looking up) Why would it get you in trouble 
—having me in? 

Frances. It’s just the girl I came down here with 
—she’s so particular about me. 
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Roy. (Profoundly) Well, it pays to be particu- 
lar. There’s a pretty cheap crowd here if you ask 
me. 

Frances. Don’t you like Oceanside? 

Roy. It’s a slow place. Nothing much to do. 

Frances. I feel the same way about it. Haven't 
you made any friends either? 

Roy. I’ve been here nearly two weeks and I don’t 
suppose I’ve spoken to more than two people. 

Frances. Of course when you're in pictures you 
can’t be too free with yourself. 

Roy. In pictures? 

Frances. Moving pictures. 

Roy. You in moving pictures? 

Frances. No, I mean you. 

Roy. (Surprised) What makes you think I’m in 
the movies ? 

Frances. One of the girls told me—Tessie Mc- 
Cann. She knows about everybody down here. She 
said she sold you a ticket to the Benefit Monday 
night. 

Roy. I did buy a ticket, but I don’t know where 
she got the idea I was a picture actor. 

Frances. Well, she found out some way. But 
if you want me to keep it a secret, I will. 

Roy. (Amused) That’s nice of you, but there’s 
nothing to keep a secret about. 

Frances, You can’t fool me! I was reading an 
article in the Screen World just yesterday about how 
movie people travel around studying characters and 
getting atmosphere. . .. Honest, I won’t say any- 
thing if you don’t want me to, but it would be sort 
of fun to tell the girls at the Store a real movie 
actor came to see me 

Roy. Well, I did come to see you 

Frances. I suppose it must be awfully confining 
in the Studios these hot days. It said in the papers 
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that Gloria Bunson fainted last week, the heat was 
‘so intense. From those Klieg lights. 

Roy. What are they? 

Frances. (Laughing) Now I know you're an 
actor! You pretend so well. Did you ever appear 
in a film with her—Gloria? 

Roy. No! 

Frances. Of course there are so many it 
wouldn’t be possible to-—— 

Roy. You know a lot about movies? 

Frances. I’m crazy about them. I go every 
chance I get. That’s one of the things I miss down 
here. When I’m home I always go to the Strand 
or the Rialto. I even thought one time I’d go into 
movies myself, but I couldn’t get a screen test... . 
Did you have a pull when you started? 

Roy. (Kidding) It’s so long ago I hardly re- 
member. 

Frances. They say you can’t do anything without 
a pull. I mean, get some director interested in you. 
Then you get your chance. How did you begin? 

Roy. Let’s talk about something else. 

Frances. There’s nothing more interesting to me 
—than the movies, I mean. 

Roy. I’m more interested in poetry. I’ve re- 
cited a good deal of Robert Service in public. 

Frances. Personal appearances? In theatres? 

Roy. Well, not exactly ... but I expect to, 
some day. 

Frances, Oh, please recite one for me—now! 

Roy. I’d feel sort of funny reciting just for one 
person. 

Frances. Just pretend I’m a big audience. 
(Crossing) Tl sit over here. 

Roy. (Flattered) What one do you want? 

Frances. (Delighted) “The Spell of the Yu- 
kon” ... “My Madonna”... any one you feel 
like. 
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Roy. (Looking through the book) Here’s a 

dandy 
“T walked with my love in a sea of light 
And the voice of my sweet was a silver bell.” 

Frances. (L£cstatically and sincerely) It sounds 
even more wonderful the way you say it. 

Roy. You seem different, Miss Weaver, from 
the girls I’ve seen down here. I wish we'd met 
sooner—things might not have been so slow. 

Frances. (Embarrassed) That’s awfully nice of 
you, Mr.—Pickett. . . . Are—are you leaving soon? 

Roy. To-morrow night. 

Frances. (Disappointed) Oh . ! 

Roy. (Sighing) I wouldn’t go, only I’ve got to 
be back at work. 

Frances. I suppose you’re starting a new pic- 
ture? 

Roy. (Uneasily) Yes ... I’ve got to get back. 

Frances. (Sighing) That’s the way life is— 
sometimes ... (Embarrassed) Please recite some 
moreus « please: 2s 

Roy. ( Looking at the piano) Do you play? 

Frances. Just a little. 

Roy. (Rising) I'll tell you—if you'll play I'll 
recite “The Spell of the Yukon.” 

Frances. (Not understanding) You want me 
to play? 

Roy. You know—accompany me. Furnish the 
musical atmosphere. It sounds great that way. 
You’ve seen them do it at Keith’s. Someone recites 
and the other fellow plays soft music. 

Frances. I’m afraid I’d spoil it. 

Roy. (Masterfully) Nonsense... ! 

FRANCES. (Crossing) Well, if you really want 
SICULOm te 

Roy. Play something soothing like “The Rosa- 
ry.” Or anything you want. 

Frances. Here’s a piece that sounds Western. 
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(She plays a few bars of “Land of the Sky Blue 
Water.” ) 

Roy. That’s it! Fine! That’s the idea. Now 
begin again I'll show you how it works. (Roy 
strikes a dramatic attitude, clears his throat, and be- 
gins, after Fran has played a short introduction.) 

“T wanted the gold and I sought it; 

I crabbed and mucked like a slave. 
Was it famine or scurvy—lI fought it, 
I hurled my youth into a grave. 

I wanted the gold and I got it, 

Came out with a fortune last fall. 

Yet somehow life’s not what I thought it 
And somehow the gold isn’t all.” 

Frances. (Pausing) It’s simply wonderful! 

Roy. (Complacently) I thought you’d like it. 

Frances. (Turning to him) Do you know—l’ve 
got an idea! Why don’t you stay over and recite 
at the Benefit Monday night? 

Roy. I’m supposed to be back on Monday. 

Frances. You'd be the best thing on the pro- 
gram. You put so much feeling into it. 

Roy. I’d like to, but I don’t think I’d better. 

Frances. Oh, please do, Mr. Pickett.... You'll 
make the hit of your life. I just know you will! 
Can’t you arrange to do it? 

Roy. Do you really think they’d want me to? 

Frances. I’m sure of it. Ill tell Tessie Mc- 
Cann. 

Roy. (After a pause) If you'll play for me 

Frances. (Modestly) Oh, I don’t play well 
enough for that. 

Roy. Yes, you do. We only need a little prac- 
tice together. 

Frances. I’d be frightened to death. I’ve never 
appeared in public, like you do. 

Roy. All you need is a little confidence. (Natve- 
ly) I’ve got enough for both of us. 
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FraNcES. Have we enough time to rehearse? 

Roy. All tonight—tomorrow and all day Mon- 
day. What’s the matter with beginning right now? 
That is, if you meant what you said about wanting 
me to—— 

Frances. You know I meant it... 

Roy. Then let’s stick to the Yukon till we get 
that right. (Turning) I’m not keeping you from 
going anywhere—some engagement ? 

Frances. (Uneasily) Oh, no. I wasn’t going 
anywhere. 

Roy. (As Frances sits at piano) Just play a 
few notes first. They do that to sort of put the audi- 
ence in the right mood. 

Frances. I hope I can do it the way you want. 

Roy. Just like before—ready? 


(Frances begins to play, and Roy prepares to recite 
again. ) 


Roy. 
“T wanted the gold and I sought it. 
I scrabbled and mucked like a slave.” 


(Sip Winters ts heard whistling outside.) 


“Was it famine or scurvy—I fought it. 
I hurled my youth into a grave.” 


(The whistle is repeated again, more loudly. Roy, 
pausing) 


Roy. Who is that whistling—anyone for you? 
FrANcEs. I can’t imagine—— 


(Sip WINTERS appears in the doorway in soiled 
white trousers and a sweater.) 
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Frances. (Rising) Oh, Mr. Winters! I didn’t 
know that was you. 

Sip. I told you I’d whistle. 

Frances. (Hastily) Mr. Winters, this is Mr.— 

Sip. (Eyeing him) We met before 

Roy. You're the life-guard? 

Frances. Mr. Winters, we’ve the best idea. Mr. 
Pickett—he hasn’t told me his screen name—has 
consented to take part in the Benefit Monday night! 

Sw. (Resentfully) Yeah? 

Frances. (Enthusiastically) He’s going to re- 
cite “The Spell of the Yukon” and some other 
poems. Isn’t that splendid? 

Sip. (To Roy) I heard you was a movie actor. 

Frances. Well, movie actors can recite the same 
as any other actors, It’s not too late to get his name 
on the program? 

Sip. I guess I can fix it for you. 

Roy. (To Sip) Understand, I don’t care about 
doing this: it’s just to please Miss Weaver. 

Siw. I told you—it’s all right with me... . (To 
Frances) Well, what you say—ready? 

Frances. Ready? 

Sip. The Sand Rabbits. You forget already? 

Frances. Daisy told you I couldn’t go with 
you. 

Sip. Did she say you could stick in here with 
him? 

Frances. (Sternly) I don’t see what that has 
to do with it, Mr. Winters. I can’t go with you. 

Sip. (Warming) Say, where do you get that 
stuff—— 

Roy. You heard her. She said she wasn’t going 
with you. 

Sip. She got this date with me first—and who 
told you to stick your bazoo in on this anyway? 

Roy. There’s no need of your being rude.... 
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Sm. Rude! One more crack like that and I'll fix 
you so’s you won't screen so well. 

Frances. (With dignity) If you don’t behave, 
Mr. Winters, I’ll have to ask you to leave. 

Sm. So’s you can go on neckin’ with him? Noth- 
in’ stirrin’. 

Frances. Mr. Winters, you leave here this in- 
stant ! 

Sip. Try and make me. (He sits.) 

Roy. (Going to Sm) You heard Miss Weaver 
tell you to leave? 

Sw. No. I gotta tin ear. 

Frances. (Distractedly to Roy) Leave him 
alone... Please! 

Sip. He will if he knows what’s good for him. 
(To Roy) Not a bad kisser, is she? I'll tell the 
world I know a warm sister when I taste one. 

Roy. (Grabbing Sw by the collar) Get out of 
here! 

Sip. (Springing up) You take your hand offa 
me! 

Frances. (To Roy) Look out, he'll hit you! 
(Sip lunges at Roy.) 

Roy. I'll teach you to insult a girl. 

Sip. Let’s see you do it, Jackie Coogan. 

Frances. Oh, please don’t fight... ! Please 
—the neighbors... ! 


(Sip swings at Roy’s jaw. Roy dodges deftly. Roy 
strikes Sip just below the eye. St staggers. 
Then Sip throws all his weight against Roy. 
They go down together, pummeling each other. 
Roy succeeds in getting on top of Sip finally. 
FRANCES stands by, wringing her hands and 
moaning.) 


Roy. (Breathlessly) Had enough? Going to be- 
have? 
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Sip. Get offa me, yuh big bum! 

Roy. (Holding him down) Not as soft as you 
thought, am I? 

Sip. (Panting) You wouldn’t got me down if 
my foot hadn’t slipped. 

Frances. (To Roy) Please get off of him! 
Daisy’ll be here... . It’s terrible. . 

Roy. (Rising) I guess he won’t give you any 
more bother. 

Sip. (Stumbling to his feet) ll get you for 
this... you wait... 

Roy. I suppose you'll sic your gang on me. Why 
don’t you do it yourself? (Srp looks at him vicious- 
ly.) You heard her say she wanted you to go. 
(Handing him cap.) 

Sip. (Taking it) You wouldn’t got me if my 
foot hadn’t slipped. But you wait 

Frances. Please go, Mr. Winters, before there’s 
any more trouble. (Simp goes out glumly.) Vm 
afraid he’ll do something awful to you. What’ll we 
do? 

Roy. (Masterfully) Go on as if nothing hap- 
pened—just where we left off. 

Frances. (Astonished) But aren’t you hurt— 
don’t you want to rest? 

Roy. (Brushing his clothes) I’m perfectly all 
right. We'll just call it an unpleasant little inter- 
ruption—and go ahead. Begin where we left off. 


(With wonder and admiration FRANCES stares at 
her knight, then turns obediently to the piano.) 
(WARN Curtain.) 


Frances. (Turning to him) Just to think—you 
did all this for me and we’ve never even been prop- 
erly introduced. 

Roy. (Smiling) Why, yes, we have. Robert 
Service introduced us... . 
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Frances. (Happily) But he didn’t tell me your 
name. 

Roy. Roy Pickett! 

Frances. I mean your other name—the one you 
use on the screen. 


(Roy smiles expansively—the flattery is too much 
for him.) 


Roy. (Thinking hard) Lionel—Lionel— (His 
eye lights on a pennant announcing Fitzallen’s Salt 
Water Taffy) Fitzallen! 

Frances. (Sincerely) I’m so glad to know you, 
Mr. Fitzallen. 

Roy. I’m glad to know you. (Suddenly he re- 
members the business at hand, once more assumes 
his platform manner, and continues where he left 
off) 

“Was it famine or scurvy—lI fought it. 
I hurled my youth into a grave. 
I wanted the gold and I got it 


”? 


(FRANCES has returned to her accompanying. They 
are both carried away with the lines of thew 
favorite poet.) 
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ACT 11 
ScENE I 
ScENE: The same as Act I. 


Time: Eight o’clock the following Sunday evening. 
The calendar on the wall shows that it is one 
week later. 


At Rise: Discovered, FRANCES, Harry, Daisy and 
Roy are seated about the table—supper over. 
It is dusk outside, and the lamp on the dining 
table is the only illumination in the room. From 
time to time during the action there can be heard 
in the distance the sound of the merry-go-round 
along on the Boardwalk. Datsy is sitting, 
right, with Harry opposite her. Roy and 
Frances sit facing the audience. Both girls 
are absorbed in what Roy is saying. Roy’s 
manner has changed. He has become theatric, 
and is addicted to posing—as if he were playing 
a part. 


Frances. (Leaning closer) And then what hap- 
pened? 

Roy. I was the first one to her side. She was 
more scared than hurt. With the aid of one of the 
camera-men, I picked her up and carried her to the 
nearest farmhouse. We got her in bed and called 
the doctor. She cried and cried to get back on loca- 
tion—said she didn’t want to disappoint her public, 
but the doctor wouldn’t hear to it. He ordered her 
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to give up pictures for a while and go to Hollywood 
for a complete rest. Anyhow, that was the last time 
Gloria Bunson ever tried to ride a bucking broncho. 

Daisy. She had a lot of spunk, didn’t she? 

Roy. There is no better little thoroughbread on 
the screen today. 

Frances. Please tell us some more 

Roy. Well—oh, yes—I remember another time— 

Harry. (Unable to keep still) You sure gotta 
good memory. 

Daisy. Shut up, Harry! (Cooing) Go on, Mr. 
Fitzalien.. 02) 

Roy. No, I’m boring Mr. Darby. 

Frances. Oh, no! Go on, please! 

Daisy. Don’t mind him. He don’t know any- 
thing about art. 

Harry. I know the art of throwin’ the bull when 
I see it. 


(Roy laughs uncomfortably. Both girls look dag- 
gers at Harry. There is a knock at the door.) 


Daisy. Come in! 

Benny. (Entering) Here’s a plate o’ cookies 
Mom sent over for Mr. Fitzallen. Just out o’ the 
oven. 

Frances. Isn’t that nice of Mrs. Niemeyer? 

Roy. (To Benny) Please thank your mother 
for me till I can do so in person. 

Benny. Oh, it ain’t nothin’—but she wants to 
know how soon you'll be to the party. 

Daisy. Anybody there yet? 

Benny. Just the Foleys and the Feinburgs. 

Daisy. We'll be along as soon as we get the 
dishes done up. 

‘BENNY. (To Harry) Oh, you don’t need to 
hurry none. (Indicating LionEL) But if he don’t. 
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get there soon the party’ll be a washout. They’re 
all askin’ fer him. 

Daisy. (To Harry) I guess that’ll hold you for 
a while. (BENNY goes out.) 

Harry. Who all’s goin’ to be at this Jewish pic- 
nic? 

Frances. She’s just asking a few of the neigh- 
borhood. Lionel’s promised to recite. 

Daisy. (To Harry) You ought to’ve heard him 
at the Benefit last Monday. When he recited one 
of those sad ones, there wasn’t a dry eye in the house. 

Roy. (Complacently) They did seem to like it, 
didn’t they? 

Frances. (To Roy) It was certainly lucky for 
all of us you were able to stay over. 

Daisy. What are you going to give them to- 
night? 

Roy. (Munching a cookie) I don’t know—what- 
ever they call for. (Harry writhes.) 

Frances. I want you to do “My Madonna” 
again. There’s not a prettier poem written. Recite 
a little of it now, Lionel. Just a few lines. 

Daisy. Yes, do. 

Roy. (Clearing his throat) 

“T haled me a woman from the streets, 
Shameless, but oh, so fair. 
I bade her sit in the model’s seat 
And I painted her sitting there.” 

Harry. (Croaking) Where else would he paint 

her? 


(The girls silence Harry, and he picks up a deck of 
cards, and begins to lay out a game of solitaire.) 


Roy. (Unperturbed) 
“T hid all trace of her heart unclean; 
I painted a babe at her breast ; 
I painted her as she might have been 
If the worst had been the best.” 
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(There is a pause as Roy finishes. The women are 
quite pensive. Harry makes more noise with 
his cards than is necessary.) 


Frances. (Sighing) Isn’t it beautiful! 

Daisy. There’s no use talking, boy, you got the 
ift! 
Frances. (After a moment) I can’t bear to 
think about going back to the Store tomorrow... . 

Roy. The time has certainly flown—since that 
afternoon I returned your book... . 

FRANCES. Just think—that was only a week 
agOuee 2k 

Harry. You’d oughta be glad to get back to civi- 
lization. 

Frances. I wish this one could go on forever! 

Harry. You'd get sick of it. Adam and Eve 
got tired of the Garden of Eden... . 

Daisy. How that boy knows his Bible! 

Harry. (Playing cards) Nothin’ in this vaca- 
tion racket. It’s the bunk. I'll take the wicked city 
every time. 

Daisy. (Ignoring Harry, turning to Roy) Do 
you think Hollywood is as immoral as the papers 
say? 

Roy. Well, you know where there’s smoke there’s 
bound to be a little fire. 


(Harry viciously slaps down a card.) 


Daisy. (Over his shoulder) Play your seven on 
your eight. 

Harry. Don’t crowd me, don’t crowd me! I got 
eyes. 

Frances. (To Roy) Is it true that Julian Armi- 
tage is a dope fiend? 

Roy. I wouldn’t want to say so for certain . 


Vipad 
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Harry. I heard his director gave him a sterling 
silver needle for Christmas. 

Daisy. Oh, don’t be so cute! 

Harry. How about another cup of coffee, Daise? 

Daisy. You know where it is! 

Frances. Won't you have another, Lionel? 

Roy. I don’t care if I do. 

Daisy. Harry’ll get it. (Daisy hands Roy’s cup 
to Harry.) 

Harry. (Mocking her) Sure, Big-hearted Har- 
ry'll get it—but you leave this deck be. (As he 
turns his back to go to the kitchenette Daisy makes 
a play.) 

Frances. (To Roy) I’ve been meaning to ask 
you, Lionel. What do you think is the future of the 
moving picture? 

Roy. Well—Cecile DeMille says, “We are still in 
our infancy. Another decade will see the motion 
picture no longer an industry, but an art of the high- 
est type——” 

Harry. (From kitchenette) For the love o’ 
Mike, look here! (They all turn.) Your stove’s 
broke down—the kerosene’s all over the floor! 

Daisy. (Iising) That thing’s been giving us 
trouble since the first day. 

FRANCES. Oh, dear! 

Harry. It’s lucky you’re getting out of here to- 
morrow. The whole place is going to pieces! 

Daisy. You said something! 

Frances. (Following Daisy) Isn’t that a nuis- 
ance! 

Roy. That stove isn’t worth the powder to blow 
it up. 

Poy Don’t talk about blowing up. Harry, 
get away from there with that cigarette! 


(Harry tosses his cigarette into the sink. Roy joins 
the others at stove.) 
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Roy. What seems to be the matter? 

Daisy. Don’t ask me—it’s got temperament, I 
guess. ; 

Roy. (Edging closer) Let me take a look at it. 

Harry. (Laughing) Don’t tell me you know 
anything about oil stoves! 

Frances. Maybe he does, Harry. Let him see. 

Daisy. (With fine sarcasm) Harry knows 
everything! 

Harry. (Moving away) Go to it, brother! 

Roy. (Tinkering) 1 don’t promise I can fix it, 
but it’s just possible—oh, here’s what’s wrong. It’s 
the mixer. You had it turned over too far. 

Frances. Do you need any tools? 

Roy. No, it’s just a simple twist of the wrist. 
There, now! I don’t think you'll have any more 
trouble with it. (Roy modestly takes out his hand- 
kerchief and wipes off his hands.) 

Daisy. You don’t mean you fixed it! 

Roy. Nothing to fix. I just had to turn the 
petcock so’s it would get less distribution. 

Daisy. Well, you’re the ninth wonder of the 
world! 

Frances. That’s wonderful, Lionel! 

Roy. Nothing at all. Nothing at all. 

Harry. (To Roy) Where'd you learn so much 
about kerosene stoves? 

Roy. (A bit startled) Wm naturally mechanical. 
You might call it a hobby of mine. 

Harry. Well, you’re the first movie actor I ever 
heard of who could do anything else. 


(Mrs. NIEMEYER sticks her head out of her bunga- 
low window. ) 


Mrs. Niemeyer. Miss Frances, won’t you bring 
Mr. Fitzallen over now and start reciting! The 
guests has begun to arrive. 
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Frances. (Calling) All right, Mrs. Niemeyer; 
we'll be right over. 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. (Disappearing) That’s nice! 

Daisy. (Starting to stack the dishes) Get an 
apron, Harry. 

Frances. Oh... don’t you want me to help 
you, Daisy? 

Datsy. No, you and Lionel run along. This is 
Harry’s job. 

Harry. What do you mean, my job! 

Frances. (Laughing) You see, Harry, if you 
were an entertainer, you’d get out of it. 

Roy. Being able to recite has some advantages. 

Frances. (At door) Don’t be long. I want you 
to hear Lionel. 

Harry. (Under his breath) We can hear all we 
want from here. 


(Roy and Frances exit, door left.) 


Daisy. (Holding up apron) All right, Big Boy; 
into your harness. 

Harry. Have a heart, Daise... 

Daisy. Nope. Turn around—you’ll spoil your 
suit. 

Harry. Why didn’t you let Fran give you a 
hand? 

Datsy. Didn’t you ever have a last night of vaca- 
tion—or is it so long ago you’ve forgotten? Why, 
that poor kid’s having the time of her life... . She 
never looked at a fellow before. Since he socked 
Sid Winters in the eye they’ve been together every 
minute. 

Harry. It don’t seem natural for a he-movie 
vamp to fall for a little chick like her. 

Datsy. (Scraping the plates) Why wouldn’t he 
—she’s got it on any girl I’ve seen (down here. 

Harry. Well—only (Luinging dishpan to 
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table) Say, I want to ask you—did you notice how 
quick he fixed that oil stove? 

Datsy. He sure showed you up. 

Harry. Maybe he did, but he’s too darn good... 

Daisy. (Bringing tea towels) You got doubts 
about everybody! I only wish J was younger. 

Harry. Oh, I had curly hair once, too! 

Daisy. Well, Herpicide didn’t save you. And if 
Fran thinks she’s found the right man, then I’m 
all for him. Put in more Lux... Come on, 
speed up. We’re due at the Niemeyers’. (The inei- 
dent is closed. Harry begins on a new tack.) 

Harry. That life-saver be at the party? 

Daisy. Agnes and her crowd don’t move in our 
set since the fight. We don’t speak, as it were. 

Harry. Maybe not to each other but about each 
other. (Pausing at his work) Say, Daise—(Tim- 
idly), can’t we do a little promenade on the beach— 
before we go over to Niemeyers’? 

Datsy. What’s the use? 

Harry. (Looking off) Aw, come on, Daise! 
There’s a moon as big as a washtub. 

Daisy. It’s too big for any good to come of it. 

Harry. Gee, Daise, it would be swell if you 
and I got married. Just a nice little flat, and me 
helping you like this—all the time... 

Daisy. I know how long you'd help! 

Harry. You'll be a long time finding anybody to 
suit you like I do. 

Daisy. Maybe so, but I just can’t see myself 
keeping house. I’ve been spoiled, I guess. Honey, 
when I come or go there’s no one to stop me. 

Harry. Or care, either. You’re plenty old 
enough to settle down. 

Datsy. Old! That’s a swell way to propose to 
a girl! 

Harry. Oh, what’s the use beating round the 
bush, Neither of us are spring chickens. 
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Daisy. Now, Harry Darby, don’t try to scare 
me into marrying you. It won’t work. I came to 
the beach single and I’m not going back twins. 


(AcNEs TINSLEY’S head appears at window.) 


Acnes. (Ingenuously) Hello! I gotta telegram 
for Mr. Fitzallen. They said at the hotel he might 
be up here. 

Daisy. (Going to her) Vl take it for him. He’s 
been expecting a wire. 

AGNES. Can we come in? Sid’s with me. We 
won't stay but a minute. (Before Daisy can reply 
AGNES disappears. Harry hurriedly gets out of ls 
apron and throws it on chair.) 

Daisy. I suppose I'll have to let ’em in. Don’t 
ask ’em to sit down. 

Harry. Run it yourself. I won’t say a word. 


(Sip and AGNES enter. AGNES seems to be her 
breezy self, but Sti~p—with his discolored eye— 
is apparently trying to bottle his 1ll feelings and 
not doing it well.) 


AGNES. Sid wanted to come up with me—you 
know—to bury the hatchet. What’s the use of 
everybody goin’ away sore when we used to be such 
good friends? Ain’t that so, Sid? 

Sip. (Sullenly) Sure. 

Daisy. It’s a nice—idea—if you really mean it. 

AGneEs. It’s the last night—you know—you kinda 
feel sentimental and everything. ... Where’s 
Fran? 

Daisy. (Fvasively) Out with a friend. 

Acnes. Mr. Fitzallen? That them over at Mrs. 
Niemeyer’s party? 


(Laughter and applause from the next house.) 
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Harry. Weren’t you invited? 

Sip. We wouldn’t go if we was. 

Daisy. They seem to be having a pretty good 
time. 

AcneEs. Well, she better have her good time to- 
night, becatise tomorrow—she’s got to go back. 

Harry. Yes, vacations have a funny way of end- 
ing. 

Sip. Wait till you learn what we found out about 
this shiek of Fran’s. 

AcneEs. (Laughing) You'll just die when you 
hear. 

Daisy. If it’s something unpleasant I don’t want 
to hear it. 

AGNEs. Depends on what you cali unpleasant. 

_ Datsy. (Rising) Well, you can’t come here talk- 
ing about him behind his back! 

Acnes. (To Sip) Oh, well, if that’s the way 
she’s goin’ to take it, we might as well go. We 
thought we’d be doin’ you a favor. 

Harry. (To Sip) Go on, have your say. 

Sip. All I got to say is, your Mister Lionel Fitz- 
allen’s real name is Roy Pickett. 

Daisy. Well? Screen actors have been known 
to take other names for their protection. 

AGNnEs. Go on—tell her, Sid. She asks for it. 

Sw. You think he’s a screen actor, do you? Well, 
get this! This is good. You know what that soft 
drink is! (Laughs) He’s a plumber’s helper in 
South Brooklyn. 


(Both Harry and Datsy are taken aback, but Daisy 
is first to recover.) 


Daisy. Yeh? 
Acnes. Eddie, the night-clerk down at the Break- 
ers, has a pal that knows him. Spotted him at once. 
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Sip. And the nearest your Lionel ever got to pic- 
tures was passin’ the Vitagraph lot on a street car. 

Daisy. Well, just because you say he’s a plumber 
don’t make it so. He’s been expecting a wire to 
call him back to the Studios any time. . . 

AGNES. Yeah, maybe to fix a leak... . 

Sip. Open the telegram and see for yourself. 

Daisy. (Hotly) Ill leave those dirty tricks for 
you. 

AcNneEs. Well, let’s be goin’, Sid. I told you they 
wouldn’t believe us. 

Sip. Give ’em time. It’ll soak in. 

Daisy. I don’t believe a word you said—either of 
you! 

Acnes. (To Sip) That’s the thanks we get for 
openin’ their eyes. Come on, Sid. (As she follows 
Sip out) Gee, won't they laugh when they hear 
about Fran’s plumber at the Store! (They go out.) 

Daisy. Why didn’t you say something? You 
sat there like a mummy. 

Harry. What could I say? 

Daisy. Can’t you see they’re trying to get back 
at Lionel for that black eye... . Just because they 
say so doesn’t make him a plumber! 

Harry. No, the union makes him one. (Picks up 
mire.) What do you say we get the straight of 
things? 

Daisy. You mean open it? 

Harry. We owe it to Fran to find out about him. 

Daisy. Well, I haven’t come to reading other 
people’s telegrams yet. 

Harry. I'll take the blame. Besides, he won’t 
know. Look, it comes open just as easy... ! 
Them telegraph birds never half seal up a wire. 
(Taking out message. Harry reads.) Well... 
Til beri. 

Daisy. (Impatiently) What’s it say? 
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Harry. I thought you didn’t read other people’s 
telegrams? 

Daisy. (Grabbing wire) Let’s see! 

Harry. (Handing it over) There’s your movie- 
actor. Just as I thought... 

Daisy. (Reading) “Adolph Hochauser, Plumb- 
ing Corporation... ” 

Harry. (Mockingly) Estimates on steam-fitting 
cheerfully furnished... 

Datsy. Can you beat that! A plumber! 

Harry. What’d I tell you? Remember the 
stove? 

Daisy. (Reading) “Delay inexcusable. You 
need not return.” 

Harry. (Takes wire) Old Man Hochauser is 
going to worry along without him. 

Datsy. Talk about your bum breaks! 

Harry. Oh, she'll forget him after she gets back 
home. It’s just one of those great loves that’s al- 
ways springing up in these summer resorts. 

Datsy. I’m not so sure about that. It’s her first 
big romance, and it'll knock her out—that’s what it’ll 
do. 

Harry. Nix! She’s in love with a movie actor. 
When she finds she’s been fooling with a plumber 
she'll recover quick enough. 

Daisy. (Meditatively) A plumber! ... And 
to think he fooled me, too. . . . What a life! 

Harry. Cut it! Here they come! 

Daisy. Here, give me that telegram... ! 


(Daisy sticks wire in her bosom. FRANCES and 
Roy enter, left.) 


Daisy. (Trying to be calm) You back already? 
Frances. We thought we’d come home. 
Roy. It’s so noisy over there. 
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Frances. Mrs. Niemeyer says you two are to 
come right over. She’ll be mad if you don’t. 

Daisy. (Teasingly) You’re not trying to get 
rid of us or anything? 

FRANCES. Of course not. We'd just as leave 
you’d stay. Wouldn’t we, Lionel? 

Roy. Why—of course. 

Harry. (Rising) Let’s go. The invitation to 
stay is too cordial. 

Daisy. (Laughing) Harry! Now you two be- 
have yourself while we’re gone. 

Harry. And don’t tell each other too many lies. 

sae baa (Surprised) What do you mean, 
Harry 
aes: Oh, nothing. But just remember to- 
morrow’s another day, that’s all. (Harry goes out, 
left.) 

Frances. (Bewildered) Lies? What a funny 
thing to say? 

Daisy. Harry’s just talking through his hat. 
(Putting her arm around Frances) You're happy 
tonight, Fran—really truly? 

Frances. I’ve never been so happy in all my 
life! It seems everything I ever hoped for—has 
come true. 

Daisy. (Wistfully H I wish you could always be 
happy like that . 

Frances. Is foe anything wrong, Daisy? 

Daisy. Of course not—just have a good time— 

Harry. (Off) Come on, Daise! 


(Daisy kisses FRANCES impulsively. ) 


Daisy. Don’t mind me, Hon—I just felt like it. 
(She hurries off to jomm Harry. Frances looks 
after her wonderingly. Roy crosses to FRANCES.) 

Frances. Why do you suppose she did that? 
She never kissed me before. 
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Roy. Why? Sometimes people can’t help them- 
selves. ... That’s the way I feel 
Frances. (Thinking back) And Harry said “to- 
morrow’s another day” 

Roy. Well, it is, isn’t it? 

Frances. But the way he said it.... Just as 
if it was the end of everything. (Turning to him) 
Lionel, it isn’t going to be the end of everything, 
is it? (Roy turns away and doesw't answer. Anx- 
iously) Is it? 

Roy. (With an effort) Maybe it better be—some- 
how I see things different now ... (Sitting deject- 
edly) Oh, I’m just a poor spineless piece of junk! 

Frances. Why, Lionel! 

Roy. It’strue... mas big a coward as . 

Frances. After what you did to Sid 

Roy. Oh, I don’t mean about fighting and such 
things. ... I mean about things like—telling the 
truth. 

Frances. I don’t understand... 

Roy. (Miserably) Maybe it’s just as well you 
don't. 

Frances. (Pleading) What is it? Nothing 
would hurt me more than to think you were keep- 
ing something from me. (Suddenly) You’re— 
you’re not already married! 

Roy. (Hurt) Frances, how could you say such 
a thing! 

Frances. Then I don’t possibly see what it could 
be. I'll prove it’ll make no difference.... Tell 
me. 

Roy. (Resigned) All right. But you'll wish 
you’d never seen me. You'll tell me to take my hat 
and go out that door—and never come back again. 
You'll hateme... . 

Frances. (Terrified) Then,—don’t tell me. . ! 

Roy. (Desperately) I’ve got to tell you—some 
time. 
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Frances. Then, not tonight—wait till tomor- 
row... ! But whatever it is, Lionel, I know I’ll 
forgive you. 

Roy. You make me feel like a dirty, low-down 
skunk ! 

Frances. (Wistfully) Oh, I know there have 
been hundreds of women in your life: actresses and 
all that. Is it one of them—a beautiful girl with 
jewels and furs and ? 

Roy. (Fervently) Frances, there’s never been 
anyone but you. I swear it! You're the only girl 
in the world for me—the only one! (He takes her 
in his arms and kisses her.) 

Frances. (Ecstatically) Say that again... ! 
(A pause.) I wish the girls at the Store could see 
me. They used to make so much fun of me—said 
I'd die an old maid ... That seems ages ago—the 
Store. Do you know—the first night I came here 
I wished—wished so hard for a fellow. I never 
thought God would take me serious enough to let 
me have anyone half as nice as you. 

Roy. (Impulsively) Let’s make the most of to- 
night! It’s still early. ... We'll go down on the 
beach . . . we'll be away from everybody—just the 
sound of the waves, the soft sand and the moon... 

“T walked with my love in a sea of light 
And the voice of my sweet was a silver bell.” 

Frances. (Dreamily) If tonight could only last 
forever... 

Roy. We'll make it last in our memory .. . if 
anything ever comes between us... (He takes 
her in his arms again and kisses her.) Go in and 
slip on a dark dress. (They indulge in another long 
kiss, which is interrupted by a nervous giggle from 
the window. TESsIE and BENNY are peeping in at 
them.) 

Benny. What you givin’ us—a scene from “Des- 
ert Love”? 
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rassed, runs mto her room.) 


Tesstz. (To Roy) What’s she runnin’ away for? 
. . . We won't tell on you. 

Roy. (With dignity) There’s nothing to tell. 
We haven’t done anything to be ashamed of. 

Benny. (Entering via door) That sure was the 
real thing .... (Bus. with watch) I timed it. 

Roy. (Annoyed) Oh, you approve, do you? 

Tessiz. (Entering) I just think it was grand! 
(To Benny) You never kissed me that way. 

Benny. (Suddenly) You goin’ to get married? 

TEssiE. Are you? 

Roy. (Eyeing Frances’ door) Yes, yes—any- 
thing else you want to know? 

TEssIE. When? 

Roy. (Preoccupied) Oh, right away—tonight! 
Now what do you know about that! 

TEssiE. Eloping! 

Roy. Yes, eloping—running away—anything you 
want to call it. (To Benny) Here, take this and 
get yourselves a couple of sodas—and don’t come 
back. (Roy hands him a quarter.) 

Benny. (Winking) I gotcha. 

TEssIE. Goin’ to tell Daisy Loomis? 

Roy. No, I’m not going to tell a soul! (Confi- 
dentially) An’ don’t tell the bride I let you in on 
this. Keep it dark! 

TEssiE. (Impressed) Cross my heart! 

Benny. Don’t worry about me. It’s only women 
give away secrets. (Their seriousness finally makes 
Roy laugh. ) 

Benny. Go on—you’re kiddin’ us! 

TEssigz. You ain’t, are you, Mr. Fitzallen? 

Roy. (Elaborately) Dead earnest. You can send 
us a wedding present tomorrow. 

TEssicE. (To BENNY) There! 
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Benny. Banana oil! 

Roy. (Amused) You seem to doubt me, Benny. 

Benny. Where’s your suitcases? 

Roy. Checked them at the station this afternoon. 

TessiE. When did you get your license? 

4 Roy. That’s right—you can’t get married with- 
out a license, can you? 

TEssiE. Haven’t you got one? 

Roy. (Fumbling in pockets) Let me see—I know 
I had one—— (He pulls forth an official-looking 
document.) Yes, here it is—with a nice red seal 
and everything... ! 

Benny. Let’s see it! 

Roy. It’s bad luck for anyone to look at a mar- 
riage license, before it’s used. You believe me, don’t 
you, Tessie? (Tessie bobs her head.) 

Benny. (Half convinced again) I never seen 
one before, but it don’t look phoney. 

Frances. (Off) You better put that on, Lionel. 
(She tosses a turtle-necked sweater through the 
door.) 

Roy. I don’t think I need it. 

Frances. You don’t want to catch cold. 

TeEssiE. Better start doin’ as she says. 

Roy. (To Frances) Who’s is it? 

Frances. (Off) Harry’s. He won’t mind. 

TeEssiE. What’s the idea—elopin’ in a sweater? 

Roy. Nobody ever sees what the groom wears. 


{Roy takes off his coat, lays tt over the back of the 
chair, exposing inside pocket. He then starts 
to wriggle into the turtle-necked sweater. As 
soon as his head is covered, Tussiz pokes BEn- 
Ny and Benny deftly snatches the paper from 
Roy’s pocket. He starts to inspect tt, when 
TESSIE, in a panic of fear, motions for him to 
replace it. BrEnny is about to do so when 
Roy’s head emerges from the sweater neck, 
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forcing Benny to hide paper behind his back. 
Roy puts on his coat again without noting the 
loss.) 


Roy. How do I look? 

Tessie. Swell, Mr. Fitzallen. 

Roy. (Turning to door) Ready, Frances? 
Frances. (Off) Just a minute. 


(Roy is again engrossed in FRANCES and her com- 
ing. While his back is turned the two others 
carry on a violent pantomime, regarding the 
purloined paper. Enter FRANCES. She is 
dressed in dark sport clothes.) 


Frances. (To Tessie) Are you and Benny go- 
ing to stay here? 

TEssiE. Would you care—if we won’t touch any- 
thing? 

Frances. (Smiling) Go as far as you like... 

Tessie. (Meaningly) Good-bye, Frances... . 
Don’t do anything I wouldn’t. 

Brnny. So long—Mrs. Fitzallen ... 

Frances. (To Roy) Aren’t they silly? (Roy 
hurries FRANCES out of door, left.) 

Roy. (Turning) Remember! The secret! 


(Roy and Frances go out. The two stand looking 
at each other uneasily. Benny looks guiltily at 
the license—TESSIE in a. pasic.) 


TESSIE. Go on—give it tohim! (To door. Call- 
ing)’ Oh, Mr. Fitzalleh . . . } 

Benny. You’re too late—they’re gone. 

TEssiE. Call him back—quick! 

Benny. And have you tell him I hooked it out 
of his pocket? 
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Tessiz. But how can they get married without 
their license? 

Benny. I don’t know... 

TeEssiz. Then you better take it to him. 

Benny. What’s the matter with you takin’ it? 

TeEssiz. Not much! You stole it. ) 

Benny. You made me—— 

TeEssiE. I like your nerve! 

Benny. Well, you did! 

TeEssiE. (Sarcastically) You wanted to see it. 
Well, you got it now—look at it! 

Benny. You're just like all the women. Get a 
man in trouble and then leave him to hold the bag. 

Tessiz. (Loudly) I had nothing to do with it 
and you know it, Benny Niemeyer! You took it out 
of his pocket and you can put it back again! (BEN- 
ny pushes her roughly aside.) 


(Daisy enters left.) 


Daisy. (To the two) What started this battle? 

TEssiE. Why. 

Benny. Don’t you tell—I’ll sock you .. 

Tessiz. I’ll tell her every word 

Daisy. What’s he done? 

Tessie. He took their marriage license right out 
of his pocket. 

Darsy. Whose marriage license? 

Tessig. Fran and Mr. Fitzallen’s. 

Daisy. Marriage license! 

TeEssiz. (Pointing to BENNY) He’s got it in his 
pocket. 

Daisy, Fran... ! 

TEssIE. They was runnin’ away to get married. 
And Mr. Fitzallen asked if we could keep a secret— 
gave Benny a quarter to keep his mouth shut—— 

Benny. And you’ve went and blabbed it the first 
thing! 
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Daisy. Let me get this straight. You’ve got a 
marriage license-——- 

Benny. She made me take it. 

TeEssiE. You're a liar! 

Daisy. Fran and Lionel eloped! 

TEssIE. She went and changed to her going-away 
dress. 


(Daisy looks at TESSIE a moment and then rushes 
into the bedroom.) 


Daisy. How long they been gone? 

Tessie. They just went—it’s funny you didn’t 
meet ’em. 

Benny. Them two went out of here so fast 
they’d make a streak o’ lightning iook like a slow- 
movin’ pitcher! 

Datsy. (Returning to window, calling) Harry! 
Harry! (To Tessie) Which way did they go? 

TEssiE. (Vaguely) That way... 

Harry. (At window next door) ~What’s the 
racket ? ; 

Daisy. Come here! (Harry’s head disappears.) 
It’s not like Fran to do a thing like this. 

Tessie. It’s the kiss that did it. 

Daisy. What! 

Benny. If you ask me—she was lured. 


(Harry rushes in.) 


Daisy. Harry, Fran and Lionel eloped! 

Harry. How do you know? 

Daisy. They just told these kids. 

Harry. Wind up your beard! Wind up your 
beard ! 

Tessin. (Pointing to BENNY) He’s got the li- 
cense. 

ee Then how can they get married without 
it! 
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Daisy. That’s right, Harry. What do you know 
about me——-? I’m nuts! 
Harry. (To Benny) Let’s have a look at it. 


(Reluctantly BENNY relinquishes the paper.) 


Harry. (Examining it) Well, I'll be a son of a 
gun! 

Daisy. What’s the matter? 

Harry. (Laughing) You can get married by 
correspondence now. (Handing it to Datsy, and 
turning to the youngsters) Did you kids think this 
was a marriage license? 

Benny. Ain’t it? 

TessiE. He told us it was. 

Daisy. It’s an application for a correspondence 
course in moving picture acting! 

Benny. Actin’! That’s why he wouldn’t show 
us. 
Harry. Kids, the laugh’s on you! Somebody’ll 
tell you there’s a Santy Claus next. 

Benny. (Sheepishly) A fella can be took in 
once ina while... 

Tessig. Well, maybe they’ll get married without 
it. 

Daisy. (Suddenly serious) Harry, you don’t 
think he told Fran it was a license? 

(WARN Curtain.) 

Harry. I wouldn’t put anything past a plumber. 

Daisy. (To Tessie) You’re sure they started 
out to get married? You wouldn’t fool me? 

Tessie. He said tonight, and not to tell you. 

Daisy. (Panicky again) You see, Harry! You 
see! By now he’s probably hypnotized her into 
thinking a minister isn’t necessary. 

Harry. Now, Daise, you don’t know for sure. I 
wouldn’t get all worked up—— 

Daisy. Worked up! I know these last nights of 
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vacation. They put everything into them they’ve left 
out the rest of the year. I’ve felt it myself. (Rush- 
ing for hat) For heaven’s sake, do something 

Harry. What do you want me to do—call out 
the bloodhounds! 

Daisy. Harry, you go to the depot. I'll notify 
the police. Quick—hurry! We haven’t a minute 
to lose! 

Harry. Leave it to me. 

Daisy. On your way down look out on the Pier. 

Harry. If I catch him there I’ll push him in! 
(Harry rushes out.) 

Daisy. Like as not by now they’re half way to 
Patchogue! (Calling afier him) Report back here 
in an hour! (She hurries out door upper right.) 

Benny. (Looking after them) Well, gee! what 
do you know ! é 


QUICK CURTAIN 


ACT. 1] 
ScEnez II 
ScenE: The same. 


Time: Seven hours later. During the course of 
this scene the dawn comes; so that at the cur- 
tain it 1s almost light. 


At Rise: By the light of the table lamp Datsy 1s 
discovered huddled over a game of Canfield. 
She plays nervously. After a moment she stops, 
pulls her shawl about her shoulders, shivers, 
then resumes her game. From outside comes 
the muffied whistle of a liner out at sea. Then 
the sound of cats fighting, followed by the sound 
of a breaking bottle. In another moment an 
alarm clock goes off in the NIEMEYER cottage. 
Datsy glances at her own clock, rises, stretches 
stiffly. She glances at Roy’s telegram, which is 
now on the table beside her cards. Then she 
gets up and goes to the door, looks out, returns 
to her game. A light comes on in the NIEMEYER 
cottage, shining through the drawn blind. 


Mrs. NIEMEYER. (Off) Benny! Benny, get up! 
(A pause.) Benny, did you hear your mamma call 
you? A fine lot o’ fish you'll catch laying there in 
bed! 

Benny. (Sleepily) Aw, can’tcha leave me be! 

Mrs. NieMEvER. If you didn’t stay out so late 
with that Tessie McCann you wouldn't be so dead. 
Get up! Mind your mamma! 
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Benny. What time is it? 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. Going on four. And gettin’ 
lighter by the minute. Get up and ketch your 
mamma a nice mess o’ flounders for breakfast. . . . 
That’s a good boy. (Mrs. NiEMEYER raises the 
blind. She is in her nightgown and her hair ts in 
curlers. She looks over and sees Daisy.) You ain’t 
gettin’ up already, Miss Loomis! 

Daisy. Haven’t been to bed. 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. You don’t say so! You ain’t 
been able to sleep? 

Daisy. The way I feel I'll never sleep again... ! 

Mrs. NirmMEvER. You talk like you was in trouble. 

Daisy. (Grimly) There’s plenty of that around 
tonight. Plenty! 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. Just wait till I slip on a wrap- 
per—I’ll be right over. 


(Mrs. NIEMEYER disappears. Datsy sighs, rises 
and goes to door, left, again, as Mrs. Nik- 
MEYER enters, door rear.) 


Mrs. NiEMEYER. Now, what is it wrong? Some- 
thing Ican do maybe... ? 

Daisy. (A bit hysterically ) Nobody can do any- 
thing that I can see! Frances has run away with a 
plumber. 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. (Gasping) A what! 

Daisy. Run away—eloped—vamoosed! With 
that skunk Fitzallen. 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. But—you—said f 

Datsy. A plumber! And I still say it—Mr. Fitz- 
allen, the plumber! 

Mrs. NieMEYeErR. Ain’t he in the pictures at all? 

Datsy. “The Bathroom Mystery” or “Who Stole 
the Fixtures” is more his speed. God, I’d ought’ve 
seen through him, even if she didn’t... (Grimly) 
And now it’s too late... - 
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Mrs. NIEMEYER. (In awed tones) Too late? 

Daisy. That’s what I said. 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. (Shocked) You mean— Why 
don’t you do something? 

Daisy. As if I hadn’t just got back from a trip 
around Long Island looking for ’em! I did the sta- 
tions, boat piers——Crawford’s Landing, Surfside 
Point ... My feet are cryin’ out loud! 

Mrs. Niemeyer. Where’s Mr. Darby? 

Daisy. The Lord knows where he is now. He’s 
been gone four hours. 

Mrs. NigMEYER. Such a business! 

Daisy. I’m afraid to look in a mirror—I bet my 
hair’s gone gray. ... You know, she’s down here 
in my care.... What’ll I tell her folks? 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. You sure he’s a plumber? 

Daisy. You heard him recite. That’s proof 
enough. 

Mrs. NieMEYER. (Looking on the bright side) 
Well, a plumber’s a plumber. They got high wages. 

Daisy. Not this bozo. Looky here. ( Hands her 
wire) He’s been fired for overstayin’ his vaca- 
tion... . (Mumbling to eas ) Mooning around 
here like a sick calf . 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. 6 Ss ek ) The poor boy 
is so in love he don’t know which end’s up. 

Daisy. Call it love if you want to... (Rising 
agitatedly) What’s keeping Harry? Why don’t he 
come? (Goes to door) If I live to be a hundred 
T’ll never forget this night. 


(Datsy has returned to the table. Harry suddenly 
appears, left. He enters, throwing his hat on 
the table, and sinks wearily into a chair. Both 
stare at him questioningly.) 


Daisy. (Sharply—after a moment) Well, I sup- 
pose I have to beg you—before you'll talk. 
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Harry. (Grunting) Not hide or hair of them... 
Daisy. Did you ask at the Pier Pavillion? 
Harry. Yes. 

Daisy. Did you go to the Belleview Terrace? 

Harry. Yes. 

Daisy. Did you try those roadhouses ? 

Harry. (Crossly) Yes! 

Daisy. (Hopelessly) Now what are we going to 
do? 

Harry. (Eyeing cot) I know what I’m going to 
do. (Throws himself heavily on cot.) 

Mrs. NiemMEYER. The poor boy’s all in. 

Harry. Sweet Momma! This feels like heaven! 
Daise, take off my shoes for me, will you? 

Daisy. (Indignantly) WHarry, for heaven’s sake, 
sit up and stop thinking about your feet at a time 
like this!) Where else did you go? 

Harry. (To the world) She wants to know 
where I went... ! Say, if I told you every place 
I been tonight I'd be talking till we get prohibition. 

Daisy. You went to every hotel ? 

Harry. (Unlacing a shoe) I bet I didn’t pass 
up one between here and Montauk Point. 

Mrs. Niemeyer. I was reading in the papers only 
yesterday where a traveling man met a girl in Al- 
toona and 

Daisy. (All nerves) If you please—Mrs. Nie- 
meyer ! 

Harry. Let her talk—she won’t keep me awake. 

Daisy. Harry Darby, if you go to sleep I’ll never 
speak to you again! 

Harry. (Raising himself on his elbow) Lis- 
ten, we’re not married yet. 

Daisy. We never will be if this is the way you’re 
going to treat me. 

Harry. Can you beat it! 

Daisy. You act like it was my fault she ran 
away. 
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Harry. Well, it ain't mine.... I suppose 
when she does turn up you'll throw your arms 
around her and 

Daisy. I’d like to choke her! The little fool... ! 
Well, it’s live and learn. This is the last time I’ll 
ever take one of these modest little violets under my 
wing. When they do break loose they’re worse than 
any ... (Seeing Harry is asleep) Harry! 

Mrs, Niemeyer. (To Daisy) I'll just slip over 
and make some coffee—that’ll help keep him awake. 

Daisy. Don’t bother ... (More sharply) Har- 
ry! 
Mrs. NieMEyeER. It ain’t no trouble. I made 
coffee for the firemen last winter when Mrs. Isidor 
Gusebaum was burnt out. Them brave fire-laddies 
drunk up eight gallons. 

Daisy. (Looking disgustedly at Harry) Listen 
to him snore! 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. Better put a blanket on him. 
They ketch cold very easy when they’re sleepin’... 


(Mrs. NIEMEYER goes out, upper right. Datsy 
looks at her sleeping fiance. She shakes him, 
but he doesn’t budge. She goes into bedroom, 
returns in a moment with a blanket which she 
puts over Harry. She takes a smtcase from 
under the cot, and opens it. Then she returns 
to the bedroom, after first going to door again 
to listen. A moment later the door, left, opens 
and FRANCES peers in. She is very happy, and 
gives a little giggle.) 


Frances. (Whispering) Daisy’s left a light. 
(To Roy) You'd better tell me good-night and go. 

Roy. (Entering) Good-night? You mean good- 
morning! 

Frances. (Looking at clock) Oh, Lionel, it 
doesn’t seem possible we’d stayed out all night. I 
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never did that before. (Giggles.) I feel so wicked! 

Roy. Nothing wicked about sitting on the beach. 

Frances. I’m not a bit tired. 

Roy. Youw’ll feel it tomorrow, Dll bet—when 
you're waiting on customers. 

Frances. I wasn’t going to think of that—not 
just yet. 

Roy. (With an effort) Fran, you remember that 
I said earlier in the evening when I promised not 
to spoil the night—that I had something I thought I 
ought to tell you? 

Frances. Yes. 

Roy. Well, don’t you think this is a good time to 
tell it. Then, if you still want me to go up on the 
six forty-five, I will. 

FRANCES. Can’t it wait? Wait till we get on the 
train... (Ansxiously) Lionel, you are coming to 
see me when we get back, aren’t you? 

Roy. (Evasively) Why, yes—of course. 

Frances. You don’t even know my address. 


(Harry snores.) 


Roy. What was that? 

Frances. (Looking around) It’s Harry! What 
do you suppose he’s doing here? 

Roy. He’s probably stayed so late it wasn’t any 
use of going back to the hotel. 

FRANCES. Daisy may have been worried about 
me. ... You'd better go—please...! I'll give 
you the address when we get on the train. 

Roy. Look at me, Fran. (Holds her at arm’s 
length) I’m not coming to the train. 

FRANCES. (Stunned) Why—why not .. . Lio- 
nel? 

Roy. Don’t call me Lionel. I hate that name! 
Oh, Praia. hbo 
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(Roy takes her in his arms impulsively, and they are 
in the midst of a long embrace, when Daisy 
comes out of the bedroom with her arms laden 
with things for the suitcase. She stands watch- 
ing them for a moment.) 


Daisy. (Harshly) Well, any time you’re ready! . . 

Frances. (Breaking away) Daisy! 

Datsy. Yes, Daisy! Rehearsing a fade-out, Mr. 
Fitzallen ? 

Frances. What are you doing up so early? 

Daisy. I wanted to see the sun rise. (Dropping 
her sarcastic tone) Now you two give an account 
of yourselves! 

Frances. Why, we’ve been sitting on the beach— 
iinow.-itsslate...-. 21... 

Daisy. Are you two married? 

Frances. Married! 

Daisy. That’s all I want to know. 

Frances. (Astonished) Why, no—we’re not 
married. 

Roy. (Weakly) We’ve been down by the light- 
house. 

Daisy. I wouldn’t believe you on a stack of 
Bibles. (To Frances) I want to know what hap- 
pened! 

Frances. Why, we were just sitting there, talk- 
ing—I mean 

Daisy. Talking from nine in the evening till four 
in the morning! There aren’t that many words. 

Frances. Well, maybe we weren't talking all 
that time . . 

Daisy. Ah, now we're getting to it! 

Roy. (Indignantly) Why, what do you mean— 

Datsy. (Venomously) You know what I mean. 
I wouldn’t put anything past you! Trying to ring 
-in a phony marriage license on an innocent girl 
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(Frances turns to Roy in amazement.) 


Roy. Oh, that! That was a joke. 

Daisy. I suppose it’s a joke that Harry and I’ve 
been up all night scouring the country for you! 
(Pointing to Harry) Look at him—that’s some of 
your work! ... Harry, get up! They’re back! 


(Harry sits up and rubs his eyes dazedly.) 


Frances. (To Roy) What does she mean? 

Roy. I had a paper, with a red seal on it. It 
came in Saturday’s mail. I just told Tessie and 
Benny it was a marriage license. 

Frances. (To Datsy) What’s so awful about 
that? 

Daisy. (Giving paper to FRANCES) That’s what 
he promised to marry you on! 

Frances. (Examining paper) He didn’t prom- 
ise to Why, this is an application for a school 
of movie acting. 

Harry. (Looking at Roy) So the plumber’s 
come back for his tools...! (At the word 
“plumber,” Roy gives a start.) 

Daisy. He knows what he’s saying—he’s not 
asleep. 

Frances. What is it, Lionel? 

Harry. Why don’t you call him by his right 
name? (Indicating paper.) 


(Frances looks, and it begins to dawn on her what 
has happened.) 


Frances. (Frantically) Lionel, say something! 
Daisy. He hasn’t got anything to say. He knows 
we got him. 


Frances. (Angrily) What do you mean, Daisy 
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Loomis, insulting the dearest friend I’ve got in the 
world! 

Harry. (To Daisy) Show her the wire. 

Roy. (Trying to grab it) Is that mine? 

Daisy. (Letting him take it) Take it. I’ll tell 
her what it says. Fran, your movie star is a plumber. 

Harry. (Croaking) You mean he was a 
plumber. 

Frances. A _ plumber! 

Harry. Sure, a guy that fixes leaks. Pickett, the 
Plumber. : .. 

Frances. I don’t believe it... Lionel... ! 
(Roy turns away.) 

Daisy. Come on, be a man—tell her the truth. 

Frances. (To Roy) \ You—you mean—it’s true? 


(Roy remains silent. Frances looks at him implor- 
ingly, but finally turns away in an agony of 
realization. ) 


Daisy. Now, I want the truth, Fran. How far 
have things gone? 

Harry. (To Roy) Yeh, how far have things 
gone? 

Roy. (Stepping up to him) Id like to knock 
you down for that. 

Harry. (On the alert) Come ahead and do it! 

Frances. (Stepping between them) Harry! 
There’s nothing wrong. Mr. Fitzallen’s always be- 
haved like a gentleman, but as for Mr. Pickett, I... 

Roy. (To Frances) I tried to tell you the 
truth, Frances—I’ve tried all week. 

Frances. (Coldly) But I don’t think you made 
a very good job of it. 

Roy. I can explain 

Frances. (Turning away) It isn’t necessary. 

Roy. You mean—you won’t let me explain? 
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(Pause.) _ Very well, then. Good-bye. (He takes 
his hat; walks out the door.) 
(WARN Curtain.) 


Harry. (With a touch of regret) Well, that’s 
that. (He goes to cot.) 

Daisy. (Musingly) One of Brooklyn’s first 
steamfitters. ... Well, who you going to believe 
nowadays... ? (She walks slowly over and shuts 
the door. As she returns FRANCES gives a muffied 
sob and sinks to a chair.) Don’t take it so hard, kid. 
You oughta thank God you got off as easy as you 
did. Why, this happens all the time on vacations— 
people pretending they’re what they’re not... . 

Harry. Sure, Fran. By this time next week 
you'll never give him a thought. (He looks at his 
watch.) Holy mackerel, two hours to train time.’ 
(Yawning.) Well, Daise, what you say we all get 
some sleep? 

Daisy. Sleep! Fat chance! I’ve gotta pack! 


(Daisy turns out the lamp, as it is now almost day- 
light. She sets about to collect her belongings.) 
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ACT III 
ScENE: The same as the PROLOGUE. 


Time: Three months later. About seven in the eve- 
ning. 


At RisE: Mattie is clearing the dishes. from the 
Supper table. FRANK sits alongside left, read- 
ing the Evening Journal. His coat is off, and 
he contentedly sucks a toothpick. 


Mattie. (Irritably) For Lord’s sake, stop suck- 
ing that toothpick! (She goes into the kitchen with 
dishes. FRANK looks after her, discards the tooth- 
pick, lights pipe and begins reading the paper. Mat- 
TIE returns.) 

FRANK. (Chuckling) What do you know about 
Barnie Google tonight! He’s offerin’ to trade Spark 
Plug for a radio set. 

Mattie. (Testily) You and your Barney Google! 

FRANK. What you so grouchy about? 

Mattie. I guess it’s no use waiting for Frances 
any longer. Her supper’s cold anyway. 

FRANK. Set it back on the stove. She’ll be along. 

Martie. It’s enough to make a body sick, trying 
to serve hot meals in this house! I never saw the 
beat of you two. ; “ 

Frank. Oh, let up, Mattie! Frances can’t help 
it if she’s kept late. You can’t expect her to be 
as regular as when she was at the Store. 

Martie. She was a fool to ever leave the Store. 

Frank. I don’t know—I don’t blame her so 
much. She’s like her ma was. Can’t stand to be 
joshed. 
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Martigz. She ought to have more backbone. 

Frank. Well, if you had a bunch of girls callin’ 
you “The Plumber’s Bride” and “Mrs. Ben Lyon,” 
and some one sent you a monkey wrench with a poem 
tied to it—I guess it’d get under your skin, too. 

Mattie, Well, all I know is, three months is long 
enough to get over any vacation. Moping around 
like a sick cat! If I ever get a chance to tell that 
Daisy Loomis what I think of her. 

Frank. (Interrupting) What are you blaming 
Daisy for? 

Mattie, Not looking out for Frances better. 
Bet her time was all took up with that Harry Darby. 
Now she’s got him, I hope she’s satisfied. 

Frank. Well, you'll soon see for yourself. She’s 
coming here tonight. 

MattiezE. (Amazed) Daisy? 

Frank. When you was down at the A. & P. for 
the groceries she called up. 

MattTirz. Thought she was out West with her 
husband. 

FRANK. She said she just got back yesterday. 

Mattie. Well, I wish she’d let Frances be... 
What’s she comin’ here for anyway? 

Frank. She says she’s got tickets for a show or 
somethin’. 

Mattie. If Frances would get here at a decent 
hour, maybe J could get out to a show once in a 
while. 

Frank. Nothin’ to stop you. Why don’t you 
take in somethin’ tonight ? 

MartTiz. Will you do the dishes and put the 
clothes to soak? Huh! You won’t even empty the 
pan under the icebox. 

Frank. Get the card and see what’s over at the 
Dreamland Palace. 

Mattie. (Fetching program card from wall) 
Where are you going? 
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Frank. (Rising slowly) Pinochle at Dave’s. 

Mattie. Then if you’re going out I guess I can. 

FRANK. I don’t see why not. (She darts a black 
look at him.) 

Mattie. (Consulting card) Tonight ... Pola 
Negri in “Passions Aflame.” 

Frank. That ought to make you forget your 
troubles. 

Mattig. There ought to be a law to stop them 
puttin’ on such pictures. (Pause.) Got a quarter 
for me? (FRANK hands her a quarter as the door 
opens and Frances—a rather pale, tired FRANCES— 
enters.) Well, it’s about time! 

Frances. I’m sorry, but it’s the end of the month. 
They kept me to make out some reports. 

Mattiz. You'd think they’d have some consider- 
ation for you—keeping you till all hours. 

Frances. (Taking off coat wearily) That’s all 
right. I’m not very hungry. 

MattTre. You can’t live on air. You’re getting 
skinny as a picked chicken. (She goes to get her 
coat.) 

Frank. Guess who called you up awhile ago? 
Your old friend Daisy. 

Frances. (With a little interest) Daisy back 
from her honeymoon! 

Frank. She said something about havin’ tickets 
for a show tonight. 

Martie. It must be a bum show if she’s got tick- 
ets. 

Frank. She said she’d come past for you. You’re 
goin’, ain’t you? 

Frances. I don’t know. . 

Frank. I’m going to Dave’s.... Mattie’s go- 
ing to the pictures. You don’t want to sit here 
alone. 

Frances. I don’t mind... . 
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Frank. Isn’t there nothin’ you want to do now- 
adays? 

Martie. What she needs is a good dose of cod 
liver oil. (Martrie goes into the kitchen.) 

Frances. (Shuddering) Oh, Aunt Mattie! 

Frank. Mattie’s right, Frannie. You do look 
all run down. If you don’t begin to pick up soon 
you'll have to go away again. 

Frances. Another vacation? (Bitterly) If 1 
had my way there’d be a law against vacations. 
They just make you discontented, unhappy. The 
only way to get any happiness in this world is to 
keep on working—working—and never stop! 


(The doorbell rings.) 


Frank. Like as not that’s Daisy. Now take my 
advice and go on with her to the show like a good 
girl. You need to get out more, Frannie, and that’s 
the truth. 


(FRancEs opens the door and Datsy breezes in with 
all her accustomed assurance. She is dressed as 
usual in the latest mode.) 


Datsy. Well—hello, Fran Weaver! 

FRANCES. Daisy! 

Daisy. (Embracing her) Gee, Kid, let’s have a 
look at you. Lost a little weight, haven’t you? Wish 
I had. Gosh, it’s grand to see you! (Dartsy hugs 
and kisses her.) 

FRANCES. I never saw you look better, Daisy. 

Daisy. Never felt better. Married life! (Flexes 
arm) That’s what’s doing it. (To Franx) Noth- 
ing like it, Pop! 

Frank. (Wistfully) That’s what I used to think. 
(He shakes hands with her.) 

Frances. When did you get back? 
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Daisy. Harry and I landed Sunday. We've been 
trouping out in the Corn Belt with a couple of sam- 
ple trunks full of shoes, and maybe you think the 
old burg don’t look good after playing the bowl-and- 
pitcher circuit for ten weeks! 

Frances. I'll bet it does—but whatever finally 
persuaded you to do it, Daisy? I was never more 
surprised 

Daisy. Harry had his territory changed, but he 
said he wouldn’t take it if I didn’t go with him. I 
couldn’t sit back and see the poor slob lose a good 
job—so I quit the store. Then, of course I had to 
marry him. 

Frances. To think you and Harry married! I 
can’t believe it! 

Datsy. I can’t hardly either. I catch myself wak- 
ing up at seven-thirty just the same thinking I’ve 
got to get to work, then the other half yells, “Lay 
down, woman. I’m the bread-winner now.” 

Frances. Where is Harry now? 

Daisy. Fussing with his tail-light. We've got a 
new Buick sedan. He’s driving us to the theatre. 

“FRANK. Isn’t he coming up? 

Daisy. If he ever gets it fixed. (MATTIE comes 
in from the kitchen dressed for going out and bearing 
a bottle and spoon.) Well, if it isn’t Aunt Mattie! 

Mattie. Oh—how do you do, Miss Loomis—I 
mean Mrs. Darby. 

Frances. Doesn’t that sound funny—Mrs. Dar- 
by? 

ee I'll never get used to it. 

Frank. Well, I got a little business on 

Marttiz. Now don’t you play too late, Frank. 
You know how it makes you in the morning. 

Frank. (Ignoring Mattie) Drop around more 
frequent, Daisy. 

Datsy. Thanks, I will. 

Frank. (Turning to Mattie) I'll walk a piece 
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with you—wait for you down in front—I wanta say 
hello to Mr. Darby. (FRANK goes out.) 

Martie. (Testily) Now get your supper, Fran- 
ces—it’s all ready for you in the kitchen and don’t 
you go to no show on an empty stomach ! 

Datsy. I'll look after her, Aunt Mattie. 

Mattie. (Pointedly) Seems to me I heard you 
say that once before. Good night! See that you 
do it this time. (Mattie bustles out.) 

Datsy. Ow! Right between the eyes! 

FRANCES. You mustn’t mind Aunt Mattie—she’s 
that way to everybody. 

Daisy. I suppose she still blames me for that 
mix-up down at the beach, but that’s ancient history 
—and speaking of ancient history—who do you 
think’s going with us tonight? 

Frances. (A bit eagerly) Some one I know? 

Daisy. Our old friend and neighbor—Mrs. Nie- 
meyer—the kosher Momma herself! 

Frances. (A little disappointed) Mrs. Nie- 
meyer! I haven’t seen her since 

Daisy. (Sitting) Neither have I, but she hap- 
pened to give me a ring this afternoon—asked for 
you, so I thought we three could go to the show 
together and just talk over old times 

Frances. (With a far-away look) Oceanside— 

Daisy. (Digging in her bag) What a dumbell 
I am—I nearly forgot—I brought you those snap- 
shots. I was going to send them to you a long time 
ago, but I went away and kept forgetting. They'll 
hand you the laugh of your life. Harry was all for 
selling them to a dime museum. 

Frances. (Taking one at a time from Datsy) 
Isn’t this terrible of me in a bathing suit! And this 
one—you digging in the sand! (Laughs.) 

Datsy. I look like a ground hog making his win- 
ter home. 

Frances. This one’s not bad of Harry... 
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Daisy. It wouldn’t take any beauty prize. 

Frances. And if here isn’t Sid Winters! 

Daisy. Get the pose. Didn’t he think he was the 
alligator’s adenoids! 

Frances. And look at this one of Benny eating 
a banana—no, it’s a hot dog! 

Datsy. He was the fresh kid—and look at this 
one, Fran. Remember the day it rained 

Frances. You mean the week it rained. 

Daisy. I'll say! My umbrella hasn’t been the 
same since. 

Frances. I wonder if the roof still leaks. 

Datsy. Didn’t they advertise running water? 
And here’s one of his lord and master, Lionel Fitz- 
allen, himself. (FRAN’s smile fades.) Gosh—weren’t 
we green to fall for his line? If there ever was a 
wolf in a Hart, Schaffner and Marx He'll 
probably pretend to be Cal Coolidge next summer. 
You know, dearie, that fella almost soured me on 
the pictures. Everytime I go now actors all look 
like plumbers. (Fran looks away. Pause.) Well, 
all I can say, wherever he is I wish him all the hard 
luck in the world. (There is no response from 
Fran. Dartsy looks up.) 

Datsy. Why—Fran, you’re crying! 

Frances. (Bravely) No, I’m not. 

Daisy. You don’t mean to tell me you still 
Fran Weaver, you can’t fool me—you’re still in love 
with that fellow! 

Frances. I hate him! 

Datsy. Then what are you crying for? (Sym- 
pathetically) Haven’t you heard a thing from him 
since—that night? (Frances shakes her head.) 
After leading you on the way he did—to drop out of 
si¢ht without so much as a word 


(Frances tears up his picture. The doorbell rings. 
FRANCES, almost bursting with emotion, goes 
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into her room. The bell rings again. Datsy 
looks after FRANCES a moment, thinking. Then 
she goes to the door. Harry enters.) 


Harry. What’s the big idea—think I’m a taxi- 
cab? You’re not going to a midnight show, you 
know. 


(Mrs. NIEMEYER enters, puffing.) 


Mrs. NIEMEYER. Ach, such a climb! (To 
Datsy) Hello, my dear! (Throws her arms about 
Datsy and kisses her.) You're the picture of health 
—married life is making you fat, ain’t it? 

Daisy. God forbid! 

Harry. (Grinning) That’s what I tell her. It’s 
the easy life she’s leadin’ since she hooked up with 
me. 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. (Laughs) You always got a 
joke ready, Mr. Darby. Where’s little Frances? 
Ain’t she ready to go? 

Daisy. You and Harry take the tickets. I’m 
going to stay here. 

Harry. For Pete’s sake—you changed your mind 
again? 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. Why—what’s the matter? 

Daisy. Well, I might as well tell you. When I 
came in here a few minutes ago we started to talk 
over old times last summer—and the first thing I 
knew she was crying. 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. Crying? 

Daisy. Over that. (Points to torn picture.) Do 
you know whose picture that is? 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. Mr. Fitzallen! 

Harry. Lord—haven’t we heard the last of him? 

Daisy. She’s still nuts about him. 

Harry. Then why did she tear up his picture? 

Daisy. Because she loves him. She’s been wor- 
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rying herself thin because he never came around to 
patch things up—and ten to one if he had she 
wouldn’t speak to him. Ain’t women the darndest 
fools? 

Harry. You said something! (Walks away 
shaking his head.) 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. She should have more sense. 

Daisy. That’s just the funny part of it. She 
isn’t in love with that fellow as he is today. She’s 
in love with what she thought he was—a picture 
star. If she ever got a good slant at him in greasy 
overalls messing round a sink, all the hero worship 
stuff would go up in smoke and she’d come down to 
earth quick enough. 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. I ain’t so certain. 

Harry. Listen—why do you want to butt in on 
other people’s business for ? 

Daisy. Because I got her into this—partly. I 
think if she could see him again it would either kill 
or cure. 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. (Excitedly) I know where he 
is! He’s got a little place over on Third Avenue 
near Twenty-ninth Street. I was walking along with 
Benny the other night when ws spied him comin’ 
out of his shop. At first he didn’t let on he seen us, 
but we stopped him. He’s gone in with some feller 
and doin’ very good—selling radios on the side. 

Daisy. Well, can you tie that! 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. (Reaching in her bag) Sure, 
he give me his card. 

Harry. Did he ask about Fran? 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. He never said a word. I didn’t 
neither. 

Datsy. (Taking card—reading) “Roy Pickett. 
Let me do your plumbing. Emergency calls a 
specialty.” 

Mrs. NieMeyER. High class, ain’t it? 

Daisy. If we could only get him over here. 
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Mrs. NiEMEYER. He wouldn’t come. He'd be 
scared, 

Daisy. (Determinedly) Well, I’m going to get 
him over here if I have to chloroform him. 

Harry. A swell idea, but it won’t work. 

Daisy. Why won’t it? 

Harry. The minute he finds out what you’re up 
to—he’ll have business that takes him to the Bronx. 

Mrs. NieMEyER. He must know Frances lives 
here. 

Daisy. I don’t think so—in fact I’m quite sure. 
I remember they had the bust up before they got a 
chance to swop addresses. Did you tell him where 
you lived? 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. He never asked. 

Daisy. Then I’ve got the idea! Listen: Why 
not tell him this is your flat? And you gotta leak. 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. I gotta leak! 

Daisy. Don’t you understand—you pretend this 
is your flat. 

Harry. If she hates him so much, why bother to 
bring him around? 

Daisy. If you could have seen her face when 
she looked at his picture—— The thing to do is to 
get him here. Here’s the phone. 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. I’m rotten at telling lies—hon- 
est. 

Harry. You’re a woman! 

Daisy. (Going to phone) Don’t be so modest. 
All you have to do is what I say—and hurry; she 
may come out. (Referring to card) Gramercy 
4456. ... Here, take it! (Puts receiver in Mrs. 
NIEMEYER’S hand.) 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. (Panicky) What’ll I say? 

Daisy. Just talk like you were in your own home 
—only soft peddle it. (Darsy goes to Fran’s door 
to listen.) 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. Hello, is this you the plumber 
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shop, Mr. Pickett? ... This is Mrs. Morris Nie- 
meyer. ... You know, Mrs. Niemeyer, Oceanside 
Beach ... (Whispering to Daisy) What’ll I say 
now? 


Daisy. (Whispering) Got a leak! 

Mrs. Niemeyer. I gotta leak, Mr. Pickett... 
abad one... (Whispering) Where is it? 

Harry. (Enjoying her discomfiture) You ought 
to know. It’s your leak. 

Daisy. In the kitchen! 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. It’s in the kitchen. ... Yes, 
it’s in the gas stove. 

Daisy. No. No. It’s the pipes under the sink! 

Mrs. Niemeyer. No. No. It’s the pipes in the 
sink, 

Daisy. (Whispering) Tell him to come right 
over! 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. Can you come right over? (To 
Daisy) Where is this? 

Datsy. 145 East 30th Street. 

Mrs. NiEMEYER. I live 145 East 39th Street . . 
Allright. Hurry! (Hangs up with evident reliecf:) 
He says in five minutes. He'll come in his flivver. 

Daisy. (Crossing from Frances’ door) Well, 
that’s that! Now when he gets here 

Harry. (Interrupting) But say, I thought 

Daisy. (Interrupting) Never mind, T'll do the 
thinking around here. 

Harry. But this is important. 

Daisy. Just leave everything as it is and it can’t 

y go wrong. 

Harry. (Breakingin) Is that so! Well, is that 
sap supposed to know Fran lives here? 

Daisy.\| (Witheringly) Foolish question 

Mrs. Niemeyer. (Jnnocently) No, we don’t 
want him to know. 

Harry. Then it’s the first thing he'll find out. 

Daisy. And how do you figure that? 
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Harry. The minute he looks at the doorbell he’ll 
see the name of Weaver. 

Daisy. Well, I’m a 

Harry. You're a swell little schemer you are. 

Daisy. That would have gummed up everything. 

Harry. Lucky someone’s hitting on all six. (To 
Mrs. Niemeyer) Have you got acard? The kind 
you call with? 

Mrs. NieEMEvER. Oh! Right here. (Digs in her 
bag.) What for? 

Harry. (Cutting down card with penknife) Slip 
in the letter box to cover up “Weaver.” 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. Ain’t you the smart man! 

Daisy. Funny I didn’t think of that. 

Harry. Some day you'll learn who’s the brains 
of this family. (He goes out left.) 


(Frances enters. She has dried her eyes and ap- 
parently has recovered herself.) 


Mrs. NIEMEYER. (Kissing her) You little dar- 
ling! How are you? 

Frances. I’mall right. Never saw you look bet- 
ter. Wasn’t that Harry, Daisy? 

Daisy. He'll be up again. Went down to see if 
anyone has stolen the Buick. 

Frances. Oh, it’s nothing. I’m all ready for the 
show. We're still going, aren’t we? 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. (Looking at Daisy) I guess 
not 

Daisy. (Trying desperately for an excuse) Of 
course we are! You'll have to change, won’t you? 

Frances. I will if you think 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. You'll feel better. 

Datsy. Sure, honey. This is a high-brow show— 
and downstairs seats. It'll only take you five min- 
utes. 
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Frances. (To door) You won’t mind waiting? 
I won’t be a minute. 

Daisy. I'll help you. We'll save time. (Signal- 
ing to Mrs. NIEMEYER.) 

FRANCES. Just make yourself at home, Mrs. Nie- 
meyer. 

Daisy. (Significantly) Leave it to her. She will. 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. Sure! 


(FRANCES goes inio her room again. Daisy pauses 
on the threshold, holding door closed for a 
minute. ) 


Daisy. The minute Harry comes up, tell him to 
stay in there till you get your plumber .. . (Indi- 
cates room back) safe in the kitchen; then give me 
the high-sign. (Exits after FRAN, closing door.) 


(Mrs. NIEMEYER goes to the window to look for 
Roy. Harry returns.) 


Mrs. NiEMEYER. Did you fix it? 

Harry. Fix it! They'll be bringing your mail 
here tomorrow. Where’s Daise? 

Mrs. NieMEYER. Inside. She wants you should 
wait in there—(Indicates door )—till I get Mr. Pick- 
ett and his tools to the sink. 

Harry. (Obeying) Ina minute you'll have me 
thinking this is the Chinatown Trunk Mystery! 


(The downstairs bell rings. Harry tiptoes into the 
room. Mrs. NIEMEYER presses the button to 
open tt, when Daisy comes in rapidly, closing 
the door behind her. The sound of the closing 
door also brings out Harry.) 


Daisy. What have you done about the leak? 
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Harry. Nothing. I thought you were the brains 
of this party. 

Daisy. (To Harry) Quick! Throw a bucket 
of water on the floor under the sink and duck out of 
sight! 


(Harry darts into the kitchen as the bell rings at the 
door. Daisy disappears into FRANCES’ room. 
Mrs. NiEMEYER answers the door, flustered. 
Roy appears at the door. He wears a heavy 
overcoat and carries a tool kit.) 


Roy. How’d do, Mrs. Niemeyer. Mighty nice 
of you to think of me. 

Mrs. NiEMEvER. Oh, it was nothing.... If 
you don’t mind speaking soft. Morris is tryin’ to 
sleep. 

Rov. (Quieter) Certainly. You say it’s trouble 
in the kitchen? (He removes coat.) 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. (Stalling to give Harry time 
to get out of the kitchen) Yeh, but—it ain’t so bad 
now. It’s just dripping. Have a chair. 

Roy. I guess I better look after the leak first. 
(As he talks he removes his overcoat and dons a pair 
of overalls. ) 

Mrs. NieMEYER. No hurry. Tell me about your- 
self. You make lots of money? 

Roy. (More at ease—grinning) That’s a funny 
question to ask a plumber. 

Mrs. NiEMEYER. Well, I’m glad to hear it. 
Money talks. 

Roy. (Embarrassed) Nice place you got here, 
Mrs. Niemeyer. 

Mrs. Nremeyer. Morris and me like it. 

Roy. How is Benny? Still crazy about fishing 
as ever? 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. That one! It ain’t fish now. 
It’s girls. He can’t think of nothing else. 
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Roy. Does he still go with Tessie McCann? 

Mrs. Niemeyer. Her! That’s only summertime. 
You never take them beach girls serious, you fellas! 

Roy. (Squirming) Id better have a look at 
your kitchen. 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. (Going to kitchen door) It’s 
right in here under the sink. It might be hard to 
find, but keep lookin’. 

Roy. (Flashing his searchlight) If it’s a leak 
I'll get it. 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. We'll have a nice visit when 
you're finished. 


(Roy goes into the kitchen with his tool-kit. The 
door closes.) 


Mrs. NIEMEYER. (Crossing to door) Miss Daisy, 
come out a minute! 


(Datsy and Harry slip in from their respective 
doors.) 


Daisy. Is hein there? (The answer is the bang- 
bang of Roy’s hammer.) 
Harry. (Gleefully) It’s nobody else! 


(They gather up their things and tiptoe out into 
the corridor. For a moment or two Roy is heard 
testing the pipes, then for a moment there ts 
silence. FRAN comes in from her room expec- 
tantly.) 


Frances. Oh, Daisy, I hope—— (She stops 
short, surprised to find the room empty. She thinks 
possibly they have gone downstairs. She runs to the 
front window and looks down to see if the car is 
there. It is. She takes up her coat and hat and 
crosses to the door, when her eye lights on Roy’s 
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i) and coat lying on the chair. That must be 
Harry’s. Some one must still be in the flat. At 
that moment there is the sound of pounding in the 
kitchen. She opens the door. All she can see is a 
young man on his knees under the sink. His back 
as toward her. For a moment she 1s startled.) I 
didn’t know anything was wrong. (The only answer 
is a few muffled grunts. FRANCES doesn’t know 
quite what to do. She can’t go to the theatre and 
leave a plumber in the house alone. She runs to the 
door.) Daisy! (She waits a moment.) Mrs. Nie- 
meyer! (At the first call there is a movement under 
the sink. At the second call Roy comes out and 
listens. There ts something familiar about that 
voice.) Daisy! (There is no answer.) Oh, dear! 
(She shuts the door and comes in. Roy is standing 
in the kitchen doorway. As she turns they confront 
each other. For a moment neither speak, they are 
so astonished, and when they do ii ts like two strang- 
ers addressing each other for the first time.) 

Roy. Why Mrs. Niemeyer Isn’t this 
her. ! (He stops—at loss for words. ) 

Frances. No. Mrs. Niemeyer doesn’t 

Roy. Her name’s on the door downstairs. 

FRaNcEs. Why, it can’t be—she never was here 
before tonight. 

Roy. She phoned me not ten minutes ago. I 
wrote the address right down (He shows her 
the slip.) 

FRANCES. (Glancing at tt without touching it) 
145 East Oh, I see. (Coldly—rapidly collect- 
ing herself) J don’t thank Daisy or Mrs. Niemeyer 
for playing this little joke. Please don’t think that 
I had anything to do with it. 

Roy. I know you didn’t. 

Frances. I might have known by the way they 
acted they were up to something. 


No. 
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Roy. Well, I’m glad they did it—now that I’m 
here, I’ve got a chance to tell you— 

Frances. Oh, what’s the use of going over that? 
It’s so long ago I’ve completely forgotten about it. 

Roy. (Hurt) Very well, if you feel that way. 
At least I thought you’d remember me. 

Frances. (Aloof) Seems to me I did know a 
man who looked like you once. Met him at the sea- 
shore last summer. He said he was a movie actor. 

Roy. (Humbly) He had no business to say that. 

Frances. You didn’t think for a moment that I 
really believed you—him. I was playing a little 
game myself, just as he was. 

Roy. (Tenderly) I don’t believe that, Fran. 
(There is no answer. He moves closer.) I wanted 
to tell you the truth that last night, but somehow 
you—I just couldn’t find the right time. Isn’t there 
some chance for me now? 

Frances. (Moving away) Oh, I don’t know. 

Roy. Didn’t that last night on the beach: (His 
manner changes to LIONEL FiTzaLuLen’s best) “I 
walked with my love in a sea of light—and the voice 
of my sweet was a silver bell.” (This gets her.) 
There was no thought of movie stars then or what 
people ought to be. We were just boy and girl. 
Your arms were around my neck. I could feel your 
heart beating against mine. The wonderful moon, 
the twinkling lights, the ships out at sea, and before 
we knew it, it was almost daylight—and we had to 
go back. (There is a significant pause. He turns 
her around to face him.) If that night could only 
have gone on and on 

Frances. (Almost in tears) But it didn’t. Our 
beautiful dream turned into a nighmare—a hideous 
nightmare 

Roy. Can’t you forget all that now? 

Frances. (Half-hysterically) Never, never! 
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You’re not the same. This isn’t the beach. It’s not 
vacation! I can’t forget. (There is a pause.) 
Roy. Isee. Then it was all Lionel Fitzallen, the 
fake. You didn’t care a rap for me. (He starts to 
slip off his overalls. The speech gathers momentum 
as he proceeds) You just liked my white trousers 
and my blue sweater. You just wanted something 
with pants on to haul you around the beach. 
Frances. (Quite breathless) 1 
Roy. (Rushing on) You just wanted the other 
girls to think you had a movie actor—a picture hero 
—on your string. You didn’t care who it was as 
much as what it was. And I thought you were dif- 
ferent. I thought you were made of something bet- 
ter. And when they found you out you got sore. 
You thought you’d pin it on me. Make me the 
goat. Well, don’t tell me I didn’t try to tell you. I 
asked you a dozen times, but you wouldn’t let me. 
After you made Lionel Fitzallen, the Salt Water 
Taffy kid, you thought he was so sweet you couldn’t 
bear to go on without him, and like a fool I let you. 
Frances. (Indignantly, trying to get a word in) 
How dare you—J wouldn’t let you—/J made you— 
Roy. (Jnterrupting) That’s just what I. said 
and maybe you think living a lie was any fun for 
me. 


(By this time he has wiggled out of his overalls. He 
stands before her in a neat blue suit, every inch 
FRANcEs’s LIONEL FitzatLten. He flings his 
overalls in his grip and grabbing his coat and 
hat, goes out with a rush. FRANCES indignantly 
rushes to the door after him, but stops on the 
threshold. She locks the door. Slowly she re- 
turns, trying to master herself. She bursts into 
tears of rage. There is a knock at the door. 
She stops. Thinks a moment. Perhaps he is 
sorry for what he has said and is returning for 
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an apology. She dries her eyes. She will face 
him calm and cold. Bracing herself for the 
meeting.) 


FRANCES. Come in. 
(Daisy and Mrs. NIEMEYER enter, door left.) 


FRANCES. You ought to be ashamed of your- 
selves. Why did you send for him? 

Datsy. What are you talking about? 

Frances. As if you didn’t know. You got Mrs. 
Niemeyer to pretend this was her house. 

Daisy. What makes you say that? 

Frances. Oh, quit bluffing. I can settle my own 
affairs. 

Datsy. Well, I thought I was doing you a favor. 

Frances. I never was so embarrassed in my life. 

Daisy. Why? What did he say? 

Frances. I don’t intend to go into that. I was 
never so insulted 

Daisy. (To Mrs. NiemMEyER) I told you the 
overalls would make a difference. 

Frances. It wasn’t the overalls. It’s what he 
said. J made him pretend he was in the movies; J 
wouldn’t let him tell the truth T’ll never for- 
give him! 

Daisy. But why get so snooty with us? We got 
you to see him. Now you know what it was all 
about. Just plain summertime moonshine. You’re 
cured. You ought to give Mrs. Niemeyer and me a 
vote of thanks. 

Frances. I'll never be satisfied till I see him 
again and tell him what I think of him! 

Datsy. What’s the use? Let bygones be by- 
gones. 

Frances. You brought him back just as I was 
trying to forget him. You've spoiled everything. . , 
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Daisy. How do you make that out? 

Frances. (Dissolving into tears) Because—now 
I can’t forget him at all! 

Daisy. Sol ete to her) Why, you 
poor little fool . 

Mrs. NreMEVER. ; told you it wouldn’t work. 

Frances. I just hate him! I hate him! I never 
hated anyone so much in all my life. 

Daisy. Listen, kid, if he gave you a good laying 
out I’ll wager you deserved it. 

Frances. (Looking up) Why, Daisy! 

Daisy. Remember I was there. He lost his job 
on account of you. You flattered the poor cluck 
into thinking he was what you wanted him to be. 
Why razz him because he tried to make good? 

Frances. I don’t see why you have to take his 

art. 

“ Daisy. I just look things square in the face. He 
knew if you found him out you'd give him the air. 
He tried to tell you the truth, but you wouldn’t lis- 
ten. You’ve no one but yourself to blame. (Pause.) 
Honey, why do you suppose I’m taking the trouble 
to point this out to you? It’s because I want to see 
you as happy as I am. That kid hasn’t done any- 
thing really. Just the usual monkey-business that 
goes on in the summertime ’round beaches. 

Mrs. NIEMEYER. Sure! 

Daisy. (Sentimentally) I remember the first 
time I went off on vacation. Gee, I was green! A 
guy passed himself off on me as an Italian Count. 
It turned out he owned a fruit stand in Canarsie. 

Mrs. Niemeyer. The plumbing business ain’t so 
bad neither. He said so. 

Daisy. May not be as flashy as movie acting, but 
it pays the rent more regular. 

Frances. (Pensively) I could forgive anything 
but—his deception. 

Datsy. Deception my eye! 
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Mrs. Niemeyer. Where’s your Christian spirit? 

Daisy. If he never fools you any more than that, 
you'll be a lucky woman. 

Mrs. NieMEYER. I wouldn’t let a nice young fel- 
ler like that get away. 

Daisy. (Gathering up her things) Well, if 
you're going to be a little fool and let him slip 
through your fingers, I’m through with you. 

Frances. But Daisy, what can I do—it’s too late 
now? He’s gone. 

Mrs. NiemMeEveEr. I got his number. You phone 
him, Miss Daisy. 

Daisy. Not while I’m conscious. One bawling 
out is enough for me. 

Frances. But I can’t call him. 

Mrs. NiemeEvErR. (As if starting to the phone) 
I'll get him for you. 

Frances. (Fearfully) No. No. 

Datsy. Cold feet won’t get you anywhere. Call 
him, Mrs. Niemeyer. 

Frances. But I don’t know what to say. But 
he won’t be home yet 

Mrs. NrEMEYER. (At door—calling) Mr. Dar- 
by, you still got him with you? 

Daisy. He'd better have. 

Harry. (Entering grinning) Fran, here’s a 
friend of yours. Got another leak? (Harry walks 
in, followed by Roy sheepishly.) 

Daisy. (Watching Fran) It’s an emergency 
case, but another kind. There seems to be some- 
thing wrong with Fran’s heart. 

(WARN Curtain.) 

Frances. (Embarrassed) Daisy! 

Harry. We’ve been downstairs having a little 
talk. (As if introducing prize-fighters) Frances 
Weaver, the belle of East 39th Street, step up and 
meet Kid Roy Pickett, the demon Third Avenue 
plumber. . . . Both members of the same club, 
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(Roy advances to FRANcEs and offers his hand.) 
Roy. Is it all right, Frances? 


(Frances holds out her hand. They retire upstage, 
Mrs. NieMEYER and ithe Darsys looking on, 
beaming.) 


Daisy. (With a sigh of relief) After this lm 
going to start a matrimonial agency. 


(Frances and Roy stand near the piano, engrossed 
in each other.) 


Mrs. Niemeyer. Ain’t they a handsome couple! 

Harry. Looks like Old Home Week down at the 
Bide-a-wee. 

Mrs. Niemeyer. All we need is the moon and 
the water 

Harry. And some mosquitoes and sandfleas. 

Daisy. I'll have to hand it te you, Harry. How’d 
you ever get him back here? 

Harry. A cinch! I told him I was dyin’ to hear 
him recite “Spell of the Yukon” again. 


(Harry, Daisy and Mrs. NIEMEYER burst into 
laughter as—) 
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